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DESERVES 


GHAMPION PAPER 





Good advertising attains its greatest results when 






the paper which carries it to its destination is on a 







par with the train of thought behind the idea. In 






today’s intense competition, nothing less than a 


combination of unusual copy and good plates, with 






fine printing on quality paper, can do a powerful, 






swift, and profitable job for your customers. Sell 







the better class of printing, and put it on Cham- 


pion, the greatest value always in coated and uncoat- 






ed book, postcard, offset, cardboard, and envelope. 









MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 










DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPIIIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 









With the ELROD 


Simple Operation— 
Wide Range of Product 


The active, modern composing room needs so much strip 
material in order for its compositors to work efficiently, that 
the only economical and sensible way of providing ample 
supplies of leads, slugs, rules and base is to operate a strip- 
casting machine on its own floor. 


@ Mechanically, the Elrod machine is simplicity itself. The 
machine consists essentially of a heated crucible from which 
metal is continuously drawn, the metal solidifying as it passes 
through a water-cooled mold. Interchangeable molds pro- 
vide any desired variety in strip materials. 


@ The rightness of the Elrod’s simple, basic idea accounts 
for its simplicity of operation and its rapid, trouble-free pro- 
duction of uniformly high quality material. Changing molds 
and starting production require but a few minutes. And 
once started, the Elrod continues to operate almost indefi- 
nitely with minimum attention. 


@ The Elrod produces strip material of the highest quality— 
uniform in height and thickness, and of great solidity. It 
stands up under any pressure to which it may be subjected 
in printing or stereotyping. Due to the method by which it 
is formed, Elrod strip material is completely solid—neither 
porous nor weakened by brittle joints or welds. 


@ With a single Elrod machine, strip material can be pro- 
duced in all heights, and from one-point to 36-point in 
thickness. In the column at the right is a partial showing of 
the Elrod product. In addition to leads, slugs, base and 
single rules up to 36 points thick, the Elrod produces on a 
single strip, combinations of straight-line rules in wide variety. 


@ Elrod sirip-casting machines are helping to lower costs 
of production in hundreds of progressive plants. We will 
gladly study your production demands and submit detailed 
specifications and prices on Elrod equipment and molds to 
meet your individual requirements. Write us today. 


Ludlow Iypograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue - - ~- Chicago, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 
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ELROD leads, slugs and base in four 
stock heights, .750, .765, .854, .875, 
are cast on bodies which are shown 
below in cross-section. 





Twin Twin Twin Twin 4-Point 
1-Point 1! ,-Point 2-Point 3-Point lead 
Leads Leads Leads Leads 

6-Point Single- . a _ = 
Slug Channel 
Tie-up 12- Ph Slug 18- ean - 
= <—" a" 


24- es oie 30- Pes Base 36- Pare the 
ELROD standard single rules, shown 
below, range in face from hairline to 
36-point. A wide variety of standard 
combination rules on a single body 
is also available. 
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Twelve Point 


Eighteen Point 


Twenty-Four Point 









Thirty Point 


Thirty-Six Point 
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RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 
SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street 





Chicago, Ill. 








offer saves 


$49:50 


Includes Cabinet, Galleys 
and Galley Locks. Here's 
an example: 

834x13-100 Cab. $27.50 
100-834x13 Gals. 27.00 
100 Gal. Locks 150.0 


703 S$. Dearborn St., 





Special Galley Cabinet 





Regular Price $65.00... NOW ONLY $54.50 


Write for price list and savings on all sizes. Heavy all 
steel construction, electrically welded, reinforced 
sides. Attractive dark olive green enamel. Extra 
large numerals. Galleys rustproof, uniform, and level. 


TOMPKINS Printing Equipment Co. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 











The ART of 


BLOCK CUTTING 
By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 


Learn to cut your own 
simple cuts from lin- 
oleum blocks. Complete 
instructions; prints. 


oes INLAND PRINTER CO. 





$B 50 


post 
paid 

















MECHANISM OF THE 


LINOTYPE 


Twelfth revision. A complete and practical 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago 


Pe s. 
Thompson 


$9950 


POST 
PAID 


Approved and used 
by the 
Linotype Company. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 
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THEINLAND PRINTER, December, 1940, Volume 106, No. 3. Published monthly by The Inland Printer 
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assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions except to accord them courteous aitention 
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See Advertisers Index on Page 88 





Lansion 
MONOTYPE 


MACHINE COMPANY 
24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMPOSED IN MONOTYPE SHAAR FLASH BOLD, 
No. 473, AND MONOTYPE CUSHING, No. 25 SERIES 
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ANOTHER ATTRACTIVE LYDIAN MAKES ITS Bow: 











Fest in approach and brilliant in design, sparkling new Lydian 


Cursive achieves the same high legibility that distinguishes its 
predecessors from Warren Chappell’s capable pen. Htarmontizing 
with earlier Cydians through structural relationship, the Cursive 
affords attention-getting contrast that makes the whole family 
more useful. Jts smart, sound design will find wide favor wherever 
words must be seen quickly, read easily. Jts eight sizes-18 to 72 
point-are shown in a specimen obtainable from ATF salesmen 


or from AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS.Z ELIZABETH.ZN. J. 
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HERE IS A RECENT Hammermill advertisement from The Satur- 
day Evening Post . . . another in the continuous campaign that 
tells printing buyers in your town: ‘If you want the most for 
your money in printing and paper, consult your printer.”’ To turn 
this advertising into sales and profits, Hammermill offers you a 
high-powered selling tool. It’s the new book, ““The Most for Your 
Money”’...aquick, hard-hitting presentation that shows prospects 
how you can help them plan bond paper printing to their best ad- 
vantage. Mail coupon for full details on this new sales help now. 


“T’ve asked our printer to 


HE'S ROH, Mr. Davin. Guest 
bi pet 


yorum 
Hacconerrnits Paser Deesseote> 
Pome aol pe the Wendin Ket 


Ecenaaiad 
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Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. IP-De 

/ I'd like to know more about the oppor- 

it: tunity to use the new salesmaker, ‘“‘The 

fav Most for Your Money.” I buy Hammer- 
mill Bond from: 





Name. 





Position 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
Fa ee es 





one eee 
Leases ese eee eee 


come in and talk it over” 


ammermill Advertising Puts You in the 
Picture to Sell More Printing! 
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«LOK» 
- 42" x 58” 
TWO COLOR 








There are few limitations to the effects that can be 


A R R I S produced by the printer who adds Offset. Every job is retained 


H 
Litho Chemicals 


Through research, Harris has 
developed and standardized Border-line jobs, profitable production of which might 
new chemicals for both deep 
etch and surface plate mak- 
coy penne: _— cape of work that can be turned into profits through the use of Offset. 
upon request. Write us with 

reference to your litho- The buyer can profitably use what the printer can 
graphic problems. 


in HIS OWN plant, to become HIS source of production profits. 


Modern Offset gives the advantages of complete pressroom facilities. 


by other methods be questionable, are among the many types 


profitably turn out on modern Harris Offset Presses. 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 


HARRIS -SEYBOLD:POTTER-COMPA 


PTONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRE 


General Offices: &510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. © Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. * Dayton, 819 Wa tor 
St. ¢ Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. ¢ Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal * Factories: Cleveland, day! : 
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ARE MAKING hinting Heblory J 


FOR AMERICA’S ADVERTISERS 


''The quality of reproduction in four color 
process printing which we achieved, combined with 
the low cost per 1000 mailers, made it possible to 
distribute far more than our budget would have Ordinarily 
permitted. We have, therefore, decided to standardize 
on this paper for all future print jobs of this nature.'' 


Fine quality Printing is possible only on coated paper. The above 
letter—from Cannon Mills, Inc., teferring to their use of Consolidated’s 
Production Gloss Coated _ is typical of many from outstanding 
advertisers and Printers and proves that the cost of coated paper need 
no longer prevent anyone from using it. 


FULLY (4:a1éd PApERS 
AT UNCOATED PAPER prices 


Today millions of broadsides, folders and catalogs, which were formerly 
Printed on uncoated Paper because of its low Price, are being 
reproduced on Consolidated Coated Paper without any extra cost— 
but with tremendously increased sales and merchandising value, due 
to the sharp, clear, lifelike reproductions which always distinguish 
any printing on fine coated stock. 


Other millions of Pieces for which high-priced enamel Papers were 
formerly specified are now being printed on Consolidated Coated 
Paper with a Paper saving that is almost unbelievable. 


The proof of any paper is in the Printing. In the line of Consolidated’s 
Coated Papers there is one for almost every purpose. Why not try 
Consolidated Coated Paper on your next job? 


PRODUCTION GLOSS. COATED MODERN GLOSS COATED 
PRODUCTION COATED E. F. LAKELAND COATED 











PONY EXPRESS 





ONG before the Civil War and until the building of the Union Pacific 
L linked the two oceans the romantic and hazardous journeys of the pony 
express riders alone linked America with its western outposts. The year before 
the lure of gold inaugurated the rush to California The Beckett Paper Company 


was founded, and paper made by us was carried in saddle bags of express riders. 


As the fruit of nearly a century of honest paper making we have developed 
Text Papers retaining something of the charm of fine old papers, yet set to 


the modern tempo in style and practicability. The result has been: 


BUCKEYE TEXT BECKETT TEXT TWEED TEXT 


All are of moderate cost, the prices descending in the order of the papers 
above. Buckeye Text, a rag content, deckle edge paper, is strikingly beautiful 
and enduring, making even the simplest folder impressive. Beckett Text is 
still lower in cost, but notable for fine appearance and ease of printing. Tweed 
Text, falling in the ordinary book paper price class, will through its interest- 
ing surface lift your printed matter out of the commonplace. These papers 


are obtainable through Buckeye and Beckett agents in all centers. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, O. 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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“Winter Week-Ends 


used to be a pain in the - 


38 


e 


neck tome!" -.. 


© Se : 


WHY NOT? There’s no more slow- 


NOW YOU ACT like a printer who 
really believes in Santa Claus. 


motion Mondays in my pressroom 
since I changed over to Daycos. 


NO “SLOW-MOTION” MONDAYS with Dageos on the Job 


Now, hundreds of printers enjoy win- 
ter week-ends because Daycos have 
cured them of ‘“‘slow-motion’”’? Mon- 
days. After cold weather shut-downs, 
Dayco Rollers are away in a flash and 
going! Daycos need no nursing—no 
coaxing—no warming up! What’s 
more, Daycos, the original and lead- 
ing synthetic rubber rollers often last 
four times as long as ordinary rollers 
while outperforming them on every 
turn, 

Long-lived Daycos retain their face 
for millions of impressions. They pre- 
vent delays and minimize “down”? 
time. Daycos are tough and durable, 
too—they resist cuts and abrasions, 


step up production and give consistent 
top quality work at lower-cost-per- 
month-of-use. And don’t forget these 
all-season, all-purpose Daycos are 
tailored to the exact plasticity that 
your work requires. 

Perk up and pep up your pressroom 
production every day—get the one and 


ollleis 


only genuine Dayco Roller with re- 
newable surface (Re-Daycoing) feature 
that’s typical of every Dayco. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET ol \ 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE aay \ 
STOCK 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR 


FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


COPYRIGHT 1940. THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 


DAYCO BASE AND REAEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY METAL STOCK 
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DOUBLE “0” CLEVELAND — Folds 96% of Direct Mail Literature 


You are now looking over the last “hump” of the year 1940. Beyond that lies 
the best business promise this country has seen in many a year. This is the 
time to plan for next year’s improvements, next year’s business, next year’s 
opportunities . . . the time to plan for a banner year by getting more profits 
out of the work you produce. 

Your FOLDING PROFITS on each job will increase if your plans include 
the use of a Modern High Speed Folding Machine—one that has proved its 


Earning Power in many other plants. 


Before you invest in any Folding Machine, be sure you 


LOOK AT A CLEVELAND 


YOU WILL FIND— 


... that CLEVELANDS come in four practical commercial 
sizes—and you can select the one most practical for your 


SIZES: 
MODEL “W” .... 
DOUBLE “O”.... 
DOUBLE “M”... 
MODEL “K” 


— 14x20” 
4x6” — 22x32” 
5x7” — 28x58” 
10x12” — 39x64” 


3x4” 





EXCLUSIVE CLEVELAND FEATURES 


1. Air Wheel Continuous Feeder. Positive, continuous feed- 
ing. No stops for reloading. Average production increases 


331% to 50% over pile feeding. 

Diagonal Roller Feed Table. Automatic register at highest 
speeds. No adjustment on feed table for various sheet sizes. 
High and Low Speed Ratios between parallel and right 
angle sections makes maximum speed on all sizes and 
shapes of sheets possible. 

Swinging Deflectors greatly reduce setting time. Adjust- 
ment is a matter of seconds. 

Folding and slitting work, two or more up, either parallel 
or right angle, increases production 50% or more. 
Clevelands fold, score, perforate, slit and paste. 


work 

... that CLEVELANDS enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
speed, precision, stamina, versatility and investment 
value 

... that CLEVELANDS have many mechanical advantages 
not obtainable in any other folder (see opposite) 


... that CLEVELANDS are first choice of men who know 


folders best—the country’s leading specialists in binding. 


There is real “Folding Money” in a CLEVELAND 
which best suits your needs. Write for details. 


Other exclusive CLEVELAND features speed up production, lower 
costs and contribute to precision folding. Before investing in 
any folder be sure to Look at a CLEVELAND. 











Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S.W. DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake St. 


NEW YORK, 330 West 42nd Street 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. 














\ PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS |! 


it 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO $t. tous 





Smudge 
change your profits 
to losses ? 


@ He’ll slip into your plant without warning. He’ll slyly write added 
costs into your records for re-runs, slipsheeting and other extras 
that add up to irreparable losses. 

But, slick as he is, DeVilbiss can keep him out of your plant. DeVilbiss 
Offset Protection comes in fifteen standard basic designs that will 
stop Mr. Smudge’s smear tactics on any size job on any type of press. 
It takes an expert to do that—an expert that knows the spray busi- 
ness and its application to printing. That’s why you’re safer with 
DeVilbiss Offset Prevention Equipment. 


Let your local DeVilbiss representative show you how modern, efficient 
DeVilbiss Equipment will put an end to Mr. Smudge. Call him now. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY «+ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Wa BEL 


Ph 


This modern, simple, highly efficient spray gun is in- 
cluded in every outfit—portable or stationary, with 
or without air compressor, pressure or gravity feed. 
e 
Equipment licensed for use under 
U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790. 
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REG. U.S. & CAN. 


PAT. OFF. 


y 


J 
4 y REG. U.S. & CAN 


PAT. OFF. 


Macliihe Processed for 
UNIFORMITY + PACITY + INK AFFINITY 
STRENGT#— + PRINTABILITY 
COLOMAND FINISH 


*REG. U.S. & CAN. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERL LARK 


WILLS AND VALLEYS are conspicuous by their absence in 
KLEQRFECT* and HYFECT* printing papers. Instead, SMOOTHNESS 
that Makes proper ink coverage easy and results in better printing 
is onej of the important “musts” at Kimberly-Clark mills. 

The \filling-in” process which gives all Kimberly-Clark papers 
their smooth printing surfaces also increases opacity, adds to 
whitene§s and, for all practical purposes, eliminates two-sided- 
ness. In addition, ink absorbency that’s saving yet fast enough 
for thordugh coverage on high speed presses is provided. 

Join tha thousands of printer-craftsmen who know that both 
KLEERFECY and HYFECT do help reduce over-all production cost 
and add ta customer satisfaction. Paper merchants everywhere 


sell KLERSfECT and HYFECT. Ask to see printed samples. 


RPORATION - Established 1872+> NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York—122 Hist 42nd et ¢ Cuicaco—8 South Michigan Avenue » Los ANGELES—510 West Sixth Street 
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COLD SE7 | SMH 
AND PRINTING PROCESS 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 












THE FASTER THE PAPER TRAVELS 
THE FASTER VELO INK SOLIDIFIES 








So instantaneously does Velo Cold Set Ink solidify that printing speeds are limited 
only by the top speed at which the web can be run. 






Velo Cold Set Ink at ordinary temperatures is naturally the solid which other inks 
approach as they dry. By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 
200° F.) to the press—ink fountain, metal rollers, and plate cylinder—the solid 
ink is made fluid ...only to solidify again instantly upon touching the cool (room 











temperature) paper. 
Hence it is true that the faster the paper travels, the faster Velo Ink solidifies, 
for it is removed that much quicker from the liquefying heat of the printing plate. 






























Furthermore, no offset webs are needed ...there is no penetration of ink into even 
the most absorbent papers, and fine-screen halftones can be printed on rough, 
absorbent stocks...no washups are needed except to change color, for the plates 
are left clean after each impression . . . the lead of the web through the press is not 
changed, and the paper is not subject to stretching, shrinkage or strain... fire and 
health hazards are eliminated. 













Additional information on Velo rotary press printing will be mailed at your 
request. Write J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 34th St., N. Y. Branch offices in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Boston. Dealers in principal cities of the U. S. A. and foreign countries. 
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KELLY CI | ppe P handles 
difficult stocks at 4 600 an hour! 


Here's a printer whose specialty is three 
and four color Christmas cards and per- 







sonalized stationery. His work calls for 






hairline register and quick getaway for 






numerous imprint changes on 






short runs. Listen to what he 
says about his Kelly C/ipper: 














I jind 
that the 
Kelly Clapper 


; will handle all classes of stock. 













Mr. H. E. JONES 
Owner of the Jones Stationery Company, Philadelphia, 
and his Kelly Clipper 











; Tre experience of this printer is typical of many Kelly 
j Only last week we ran a deckle Clipper owners who are getting more production of fine 







i edge stock without any trouble quality color work and run-of-the-hook jobs than they 
a at a production of 4600 per ever could with slower, less modern equipment. The time 
a hour. | also find we have less saved with the C/ipper enables them to make more profits 





on the extra jobs they are able to handle. You can do as 





makeready on the Clipper due to 





much for your business. Send for new five color press sheet, 





its impressional strength. On ac- 





or ask your ATF Salesman for a demonstration. Do it today! 





: count of its simplicity we make 





_ The Kelly Clipper’s largest sheet size is 14x201% in.; smallest, 314x514 in. 





wonderful time on short runs.” 











No. 1 Kelly, largest sheet 22x28 in., smallest, 82x11 in. 
No. 2 Kelly, largest sheet 24x35 in., smallest, 84x11 in. 






- Other famous Kellys: New ATF 17x22, largest sheet 17%x22% in., smallest, 7x10 in. 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDER 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY* BRANCHES IN TWENTY-THREE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
15 
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Be PROUD of Them: 


ARE HIGH operation costs bothering you? 
Is the red side of the ledger becoming too 
insistent? Do you get the jitters every time 
the cost sheet comes around? If so—it’s 
time to try the antidote for high cost that 
more and more printing plants are using! 

These plants are proud of their cost 
records. Theyre taking advantage of the 
time-saving, effort-reducing features of the 
Blue Streak Linotypes. Do you know what 
some of them say? 

“Time saved has more than paid for the ma- 
chine” 

“Just what we needed to smooth out produc- 
tion problems: 

“It meets all requirements and, by reason of 
its flexibility, has reduced composition 
costs.’ ; 

“Our records show a marked saving in time? 

These printing executives have found 
that despite the higher cost of doing busi- 


ness, Blue Streak Linotype’s lower mainte- 
nance costs have pulled down the final cost 
figures without reduction in quality. They 
are able to hold or even improve their com- 
position standards with no increase in cost. 

So for quality plus economy—for cost 
records to be proud of—ask your Linotype 
man about the— 


a LCL a, 
~~ LINOTYPE“: 


Linotype Caledonia and Poster Bodoni 
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a HE FRONTISPIECE 





overleaf is reproduced, by permission, from the 


inside cover of a leading house magazine, The 
Lufkin Line (Al. E. Cudlipp, editor), of the 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Company, Lufkin, 
Texas. The illustration is used by courtesy of 
C. E. Gilbert, editor, Houston Magazine, organ 


of the Houston Chamber of Commerce. 





















AMERICAN 
WAY?... 


—_— is inclined to consider that his 
own opinions and prejudices about customs and institutions, 
principles and practices, represent the “American Way.” 
The term is used to justify the most contradictory ideas. 
Nevertheless there are some principles and practices that 
are distinctively American and that are believed in by most 
Americans; especially a fundamental conception of freedom 
which is a part of our heritage. 

We have built up our civilization here, and drawn our so- 


cial pattern on a basis of individual freedom. It includes 





freedom of worship, of speech and press and assembly, .f 
residence and movement; liberty to pursue an occupation ..{ 
one’s own choice, to acquire and own property, and to enter 
into voluntary association with others in enterprise; and tiie 
right to participate in government through representatives 
whose arbitrary power is restricted by basic and statutory 
law and who are periodically accountable to the people. 
These rights do not constitute the whole range of American 
freedom, but are among the most fundamental. 

It is true that these are not regarded as absolute rights. 
We impose limits by custom and by public authority. But 
we try to adhere to the pattern and we recur to it whenever 
it is temporarily disregarded. The conviction persists that 
this individual freedom must be maintained—limited only in 
order to preserve the maximum of it for all. For in the freest 
possible exercise of individual initiative and energy we see 
the mainspring of our past achievement and the guaranty 
of a greater future—the fulfillment of the promises of Amer- 
ican life. 

There is no other plan of human relations we know of that 
has produced or is producing a like result. Certainly the 
totalitarian systems now spreading over Europe—and not 
without their advocates here—bear no fruit that we crave. 
We believe in hard work—but in occupations of our own 
choice; in discipline—but self-discipline; in individual duties 
and group duties-—but not imposed by arbitrary power; in 
codperation—but of a free people. 

Free institutions, however, affording the maximum of in- 
dividual opportunity are not an accident of nature, like the 
climate—nor do they persist like the sun, moon, and stars 
for whose existence and movements and continuance we feel 
no responsibility. Generations of vigorous, industrious, and 
adventurous people have established these institutions. Only 
people of the same sort can safeguard and maintain them. 
A corollary of individual freedom is individual responsibil- 
ity; each generation must earn again, by hard work, devotion 
to duty, loyal codéperation, productive achievement, its right 
to be free. 

Through all the changed conditions that our increasing 
mastery of nature creates, through all the adjustments and 
readjustments of human relations that such changes require, 
we are insistent on maintaining our heritage of freedom. 
Essentially, this ideal, interpreted in practice as well as our 
social experience and social intelligence permit, is the Amer- 


ican way. 
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Other Printers Are Not Your 
Chief Competitors 


By RALPH HAYWOOD 


ITH SOME friends from Day- 
We. I visited that unusual 

institution of real public ser- 
vice, The Chicago Lighting Institute. 
While explaining the Cavalcade of 
Light, one of the speakers made a 
remark to this effect: “White light 
isn’t white. It’s a mixture of colors. 
The mixture makes it uncolored. 
When this uncolored, or white, light 
meets a red rug, something happens. 
The red rug absorbs all the colors in 
the mixture except one. That one is 
reflected to the eye in the form of 
rays.. When that particular ray 
strikes the retina of our eyes, the vi- 
bration is picked up by our nervous 
system and we experience a sensa- 
tion to which we—as usual—attach 
a label. The label reads: Red.” 

In other words, the red in the ap- 
ple I saw today wasn’t in the apple 
at all; it was in me! Yet, if ten men 
were shown the apple and asked to 
describe its color, they would un- 
doubtedly say in unison: “It is red!” 
If you were to deny it, I’m sure 
someone would say, in all honesty 
and sincerity: “Why, it’s a fact— 
can’t you see it is red, or are you 
color-blind?” Yet, those scientific en- 
gineers at Chicago Lighting Insti- 
tute prove to audiences every day 
that the fact is otherwise. 


Right Viewpoint is Vital 

This task of thinking factually is 
difficult, isn’t it? What John Doe 
swears is a fact, Mary Doe swears, 
equally truthfully, isn’t. So we hu- 
man beings merrily go, swinging 
along in our individual orbits, bliss- 


fully ignorant of the “fact” that we 
are the way we are. 

My work consists of helping firms 
sell goods. If a person exposes him- 
self to the measles sufficiently, I 
suppose he’ll catch it. For many 
years, I’ve been exposing myself to 
the sales operations of various firms. 
This parallel on measles-comparison 
isn’t so good, I see, but the point is 
that I’ve found myself with a good 
case of selling-itis. It’s become a 
habit. Unconsciously, my mind looks 
at a situation from a sales viewpoint. 
Many of these subconscious rumina- 
tions don’t come to light until 
prompted by something—such as the 
first article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
for September of 1940. 


First Analyze “Printing” 

As I read this interesting article, 
several thoughts presented them- 
selves. Sitting there on my daven- 
port, they came across my conscious 
plane like sub-titles on a movie 
screen. Some of them appear to be 
based on facts; perhaps they are 
worthy of consideration by those 
who have considerable money tied 
up in capital investment in the print- 
ing business. 

First, however, we should under- 
stand what we mean by the “print- 
ing” business. I’ve heard it divided 
into three parts: 1. Forms, 2. Sales 
Literature, 3. Publications (general 
magazines, trade papers, et cetera). 
Some printing firms specialize in one 
of these divisions, or in a part of a 
division. Others work in more than 
one of the three divisions. 
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* Sales counselor names 


rivals for printing dollars and 


shows how to turn orders your way 


When someone talks about in- 
creasing the volume of printing, what 
kind of printing is indicated? For the 
sake of agreement, let’s take for 
granted that he means divisions 1 
and 2—sales literature and forms— 
the type of work that flows through 
most printing plants. 

From a financial point of view, the 
printing business is classified as a 
“made-to-order” business. Each or- 
der is usually an individual tailor- 
made job. When completed, it’s of 
value only to the man who bought 
it. Unlike bicycles, a thousand broad- 
sides can’t be returned to stock and 
later sold to another customer. A 
manufacturer of soup builds up his 
inventory and fills orders later—but 
a printer doesn’t print 50,000 cir- 
culars for a firm now and try to sell 
them three months hence. 

The printing business differs from 
others in many ways; it’s these dif- 
ferences which make it difficult to 
apply to the industry methods which 
have proven successful elsewhere. 

For example, you have seen meth- 
ods put to work in behalf of an in- 
dustry that tremendously increased 
the volume of bicycles. Those meth- 
ods, however, wouldn’t apply to the 
printing industry with equal results. 


Problem is One of Volume 

Yet the printing industry has need 
of greater volume. At various times 
brilliant minds have concentrated on 
ways to increase volume. Several 
plans have been developed. Differ- 
ent suggestions have been offered. 
“And we're still about status quo,” 
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remarked a printer to me recently, 
when discussing the situation. Which 
reminds me of the explanation of- 
fered by a colored minister who had 
used the term in his sermon. “Status 
quo,” he explained, “is a Biblical 
term for ‘the heluva fix we're in!’” 


Problem of Bedroom Shops 


Most thinkers on the subject are in 
agreement on this point: The print- 
ing industry is not under-equipped. 
There seems to be more than ample 
machinery available to handle in- 
creased volume. “I wish the equip- 
ment manufacturers would calla halt 
on their sales effort,” said the owner 
of a medium-sized plant to me. “One 
of the troubles of the printing in- 
dustry,” he advised, “comes from 
selling printing presses to these ‘bed- 
room’ shops that underbid me.” His 
statement may or may not be true; 
but it is possible for a man to spend 
too much time watching and think- 
ing about the fellow whose prices 
are too low. 

If the chief problem of the indus- 
try is one of stepping up total vol- 
ume, what can be done about it? 
What’s holding it back? What major 
factors affect the sales situation? 

For a long time, economically 
speuking, our country was in a pro- 
duction era. The emphasis was then 
on making. Now we are in a distri- 
bution era; the emphasis is on sell- 
ing, or marketing, or whatever simi- 
lar term you wish to apply. 

How does the printing industry 
compare with others in the light of 
this great economic change? Is the 
industry still production-minded? Or 
has it changed with the times? 

If the industry desires to increase 
its volume, the change will require 
salesmanship of the very finest kind. 
If the industry is sales-minded, such 
a requirement is easily handled. If 
not, perhaps the first step in attain- 
ing this objective is to make the nec- 
essary change. 


Two Types of Salesmanship 


What do we mean by salesman- 


. ship? I asked myself that question 


one day and determined to get an 
answer which could be used in al- 
most every situation. To that end, I 
observed that goods or services are 
usually bought by two classes of 
people. One class buys a product and 
resells it—jobbers, dealers, depart- 
ment stores, et cetera. Another class 
buys a product and uses it—a house- 








wife buys a washing machine, a pur- 
chasing agent buys a drum of oil, a 
man buys some insurance, et cetera. 

After studying the subject for some 
time, I finally developed the follow- 
ing definition of salesmanship which 
has stood up under no little usage. 
First, when a product is purchased 
by its user: Salesmanship is the 
process of presenting the services 
rendered by the product. Second, 
when a product is purchased for re- 
sale: Salesmanship is the process of 
helping the purchaser sell the prod- 
uct profitably. 


Printing Bought by User 

In the light of this definition, let’s 
consider the product of the printing 
industry (meaning sales literature 
and form work, as has already been 
explained on the preceding page). 

Why do people buy this product— 
to use it or to resell it? For the most 
part, it’s bought by the user. In many 
cases, such as an automobile maker, 
it may be bought by the manufac- 
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© Printers should esteem one 
another for what each is 
rather than for what each 
has. 


© The printer who thinks be- 
fore he speaks is not likely 
to say exactly what he thinks. 


© Success comes from within a 
man, not from without. 


© Life is sweet to the printer 
who keeps sweet. 


© Some printers are to the 
craft what a “wrong font” is 
in a line of type. 


© Let no printer forget: In 
every sound mind there are 
latent reserves of undevel- 
oped talent. 


© Printers who are not inclined 
to worry a little over their 
debts are the kind over whom 
their creditors worry most. 


© That printer is fortunate in- 
deed who knows as much at 
| forty as he thought he knew 
| at twenty. 
© The character of every age is 
| preserved for us in its printed 
literature. 


© Few printers think so much 
they have no time to read. 




















turer who in turn sells it to dealer: 
but I believe we are safe in agreein: 
that most orders for printing ar> 
placed by firms that plan to use it. 


Merit Alone is Helpless 


If that is so, selling printing then 
becomes the process of presenting 
the services rendered by the prod- 
uct. Such a definition contains no 
reference to how printing is pro- 
duced—therefore, the language dif- 
fers from that used by production 
men. It’s a different type of lan- 
guage. It’s a language which can’t be 
effectively spoken by men who are 
production-minded. It can best be 
used by those who are sales-minded. 
In my humble opinion, this language 
difference may hold the key to fill- 
ing the greatest need of the printing 
industry—if an increase in total vol- 
ume is to be obtained. 

What kind of shaving cream do you 
buy (substitute another product if 
you don’t use shaving cream) ? Why 
do you buy it? You buy it because it 
was sold to you. Wasn’t there a bet- 
ter product you could have bought 
in the store at the time? Undoubtedly 
—and at the same or less cost. 

We're all human. We have the hu- 
man habit of liking to be sold. We 
buy the product that is sold to us. 
There may be another, superior and 
at no higher price, but we don’t buy. 

Did you ever walk into a drug 
store and try to sell a product on the 
strength of its superiority alone? The 
retail merchant’s first question is: 
“Will it sell?” 

If the emphasis is on selling, and 
our definition points to more pro- 
ficiency in presenting the services 
rendered by the product—what’s the 
answer? That’s a big one—too large 
to be covered here in detail. How- 
ever, a basis of comparison will help 
us to approach the subject. If our 
approach is specific, our thinking 
will be more resultful. 


True Printing Competitors 

Let’s definitize our thinking by se- 
lecting one kind of printing: sales 
literature. As a basis of comparison, 
let us discover what other things 
might be purchased by a manufac- 
turer instead of this particular kind 
of printing (sales literature). 

Suppose the manufacturer is an 
exceptionally good prospect for sales 
literature; he is well rated, has a 
large plant, makes a wide line, and 
has wide-spread distribution of his 
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If so, he will be an excellent pros- 
-pect for a printer of sales literature. 
Also, for all the other things which 
affect the sale of his products. 

What are these “other things”? 
Spend a day in the manufacturer’s 
office; read the list of items covered 
by his direct and indirect sales ex- 
penses. Read the solicitation letters 
he receives and observe the sales- 
men who call to offer a plan, prod- 
uct, or service for the firm’s sales, 
sales promotion, merchandising, or 
advertising activities. 


No “Best” Sales Tool 


When you are finished, you will 
possess something of genuine value. 
You will then understand the com- 
petitive situation confronting the 
printing industry. You will discover 
that your chief competitor isn’t an- 
other printer. It’s these “other things” 
which are purchased instead of sales 
literature. 

In your thinking on the subject, 
this query may present itself: “Am 
I to believe that sales literature is a 
substitute for all other types of sales 
activity; is it more important than 
any of these other things?” Your 
common sense will then tell you that 
there isn’t any one “most important” 
sales activity. You know that the 
manufacturer in whose office you 
spent the day is interested in build- 
ing profitable sales—in increasing 
the ratio of profits to his sales vol- 
ume. He wants to buy sales at the 
lowest possible cost. To that end, he 
buys the services of salesmen; buys 
the codperation of jobbers; pur- 
chases space in retail stores; buys 
the attention of consumers. 

He uses various selling tools and 
implements as a means of reaching 
his objectives described. Included in 
the things used (for example) are: 
direct mail, magazine-, radio-, trade- 
paper space, window-, counter-, 
and various other point-of-sale dis- 
plays, signs, sound-slide films, cata- 
logs, packages, bulletins, presenta- 
tion portfolios, premiums, envelope 
enclosures, jobber-catalog advertis- 
ing, and many other items. 


Cost of Sale Is Vital 


Where does “printing” stand in 
this large competitive picture? Since 
we agreed that our definition of 
printing in this comparative picture 
would be “sales literature,” let’s look 
at the situation with the eye of an 
appraiser. Certainly the mythical 





Reader Attitude 
For This Article 


@ Readers must approach this ar- 
ticle with an open mind. To get the 
most from the ideas of this sales 
counselor, you must come to the sub- 
ject with an attitude of respect for 
the great printing industry, with a 
desire to be of service to those who 
gain their livelihood through the 
preparation, production, and use of 
products of this industry. 

If you expect to find a cut-and- 
dried plan of operation, a prepared 
food ready to be dropped into the 
mouth and swallowed, you may be 
disappointed. 

The printing industry is faced with 
a task that requires the careful think- 
ing of many people. One person, 
even an outstanding sales counselor 
like Mr. Haywood, cannot prescribe 
the exact prescription which will 
cure all ills overnight. Yet we recom- 
mend this article for its ability to 
stimulate your thinking, to help you 
see the problems of competition in 
their true light (without bias and 
prejudice), and present a general so- 
lution which any printer can make 
into a productive campaign by the 
application of a little ingenuity and 
initiative.—The Editor. 














manufacturer we’re talking about 
must watch his selling cost; he must 
keep it down. So he cannot afford to 
buy two selling tools for the same 
job. Therefore, we aren’t concerned 
with that type of a situation. 

It is the responsibility of key sales 
executives to justify their salaries by 
the wisdom with which they “buy” 
orders. Most manufacturers have 
weekly or monthly reports to show 
the relation of sales cost to orders. 
Management is always keenly alert 
to every possible way of getting 
business at minimum cost. Experi- 
ments are made with various me- 
diums of advertising and selling. 
New ideas are welcomed from in- 
side or outside of the firm. Show any 
of these executives how to get the 
same number of sales at less cost, or 
more sales at no increase in unit 
cost, and you find a ready audience. 

What confronts the printing indus- 
try is this: When there’s a choice be- 
tween spending money for sales lit- 
erature and for something else— 
either one to be used for the same 
objective—what is the deciding fac- 
tor? In my humble opinion, it’s a 





matter of salesmanship. There the 
printing industry has stiff competi- 
tion. For evidence of this point, com- 
pare the presentation of the man who 
sells sales literature with the presen- 
tations of those who sell many of the 
“other things” already described. 


Newcomers Need Educating 


That isn’t the entire picture, either. 
There is another angle to this sub- 
ject which is worthy of attention. 
Add to need for salesmanship this 
factor: Education. Many buyers of 
printing have executive staffs that 
have “grown up” during the past 
decade or so. Their experience does 
not include that period when sell- 
ing tools were few in number (com- 
pared to the present era). In those 
days, the importance of printing as a 
molder of thought—as an interpreter 
of business—as a power to move 
goods—as a means of conducting a 
business—was better understood. 

In fact, it was so thoroughly un- 
derstood that the great printing in- 
dustry took it for granted. “Change 
is the one thing certain,” we are told. 
Many changes have affected the 
printing industry. One is the changed 
viewpoint of executives now in re- 
sponsible positions. Some of them 
don’t know the variety of uses of- 
fered by the printer’s product as a 
business tool. Others don’t know how - 
to use this product advantageously. 

It’s the responsibility of the print- 
ing industry to remove this lack of 
knowledge and understanding. It can 
be done through education. 


Right Leaders Are Needed 


How to build increased volume for 
the printing industry is indeed a 
large subject. We have discussed at 
length one of its important factors: 
Salesmanship. We have touched 
briefly upon another: Education. 
Other factors have a bearing on the 
subject, but it’s impossible to detail 
them here. (For instance, the indus- 
try has a problem which has grown 
out of this practice: Because some 
owners of printing machinery have 
become proficient in its productive 
use, they feel qualified to hang out a 
shingle as equally proficient advisers 
on matters pertaining to their cus- 
tomers’ marketing plans.) 

The right kind of leadership will 
do much toward an advancement on 
the objective of increased volume. 
In the meantime, use the forces of 
education and salesmanship. 
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Many of us have wondered what 
it is like to have an all-night air 
raid, then with little sleep go back 
to our job the next morning. From 
the managing director of Building 
comes: “I wish you could be here 
to see the wonderful way the Lon- 
doners are standing up to their or- 
deal. For instance, the young lady 
to whom I am dictating this let- 
ter spends ten hours at least a night 
in a dugout, during which time she 
usually gets a fitful sleep of three 
hours. Bombs rain on the suburban 
town in which she lives and inevi- 
tably semething has to be hit. In 
this case a gas main. Well, to say the 
least it is fairly terrifying and yet 
she was at her office this morning 
at the proper time doing her job. 
She will leave her office tonight a 
little earlier than usual and by the 
time her long trek home is over 
there will be just sufficient time te 
get a meal and change into her 
dugout suit before she faces it all 
over again. Whether she will be 
alive to turn up tomorrow is in the 
lap of the gods, and so the fight 
goes on. However, we hear no com- 
plaint, just dogged determination.” 





RATIONED ADVERTISING 


The British Printer explains to its 





HE INTEREST shown in THE INLAND PRINTER’s “Blitzkrieg” page of the Sep- 
tember issue was such that the editors are again reaching into the mail bag 
| to let readers of the magazine get a clearer picture of war’s effect on printing. 
The many subscribers in English-speaking nations give a fine cross sectional 
view of wartime printer attitudes and problems. 





readers: “The severe rationing of paper 
supplies and the reduction of the na- 
tional newspaper to six or eight pages 
has caused a sudden interest in the 
technique of the small space advertise- 
ment” and carries an article telling and 
showing how designers and copy writers 
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| can meet the need for the new “ra- 
|tioned advertising.” Several samples 
|show definite war flavor, such as the 
one reproduced here. 
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The Gummed Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company Limited, has pro- 
duced a poster which is proving 
popular, quoting the Dean of St. 
Paul’s recent radio address. Head- 
line is “It All Depends on Me.” 








Copy continues, “If we each and all 
of us think this, and each and all 
of us do our utmost, our very ut- 
most, and do it with determination 
and cheerfuiness, then we shall win 
this war.” 


SPIRIT OF LONDON PRESS 





How the spirit of the British is re- 
flected in the press is shown by the 
broadcast of F. P. Bishop, assistant 
manager of the London Times, as re- 
ported in British and Colonial Printer 
and Stationer: “It would be a great vic- 
tory for his (Hitler’s) air force even if 
they could stop us publishing in Lon- 
don for a time. We are determined 





IN SPITE OF 








and we are doing our share! We are still producing blocks and electros and 
stereos and advertisement settings that ure looked upon most favourably by 
discriminating buyers. Typographers, especially. appreciate the attention to 
detail that is put into the work we do. They have often a house style that 
they like us to follow implicitly—and we do! They more often leave the 
thinking to us—and we jove it! Are you getting this care in the production 
of your settings? No? Well. come over to us, and know what it is like to be 
weit cared fort Knighton & Cutts Ltd photo-Process 
Engravers. Artists. Photographers, Typesetters. Electrotypers, Stereotypers, 


Ham Yard, Piccadilly Circus, London, W.1. Gerrard $231 (many lines) 





THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 








Here is a clever cartoon of the English 
Public Enemy Number 1, also a sample of 
the spirit that has won world admiration 


that he shall not succeed, and I think 
we can promise that he will not. I say 
that because after experience of the 
last fortnight we know that the spirit 
of our people in the newspaper indus- 
try is quite unshaken, and quite un- 
shakeable. These tired, harassed, cheer- 
full, undaunted members of a peaceful 
industry are equal to any trials the war 
may bring. . . . Newspapers are small 
just now as well as late, but what the 
reader gets for his penny or twopence 
is still something that no German or 
Italian could buy at any price—an in- 
dependent paper, free to give the real 
news to the best of its ability, and free 
to comment on the news to the best of 


its judgment.” 
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FRESH FROM THE MAILBAG 


PRINTERS’ MUTUAL AID 


East and North-East London Master 
Printers’ Association has worked out a 
plan for giving one another practical 
assistance wherever there are idle de- | 
partments or machines which would be | 
helpful’ to others who may be over- 
loaded or may be faced with some job | 
that proves uneconomic. Eleven firms | 
have volunteered services of ware-' 
houses and composing facilities. 

















“NEVILLE” Type Face 
Courtesy “Printer’s Prophet” 


The exercise of a free people’s 
right to express opinions in opposi- 
tion to Government practice is 
shown in this editorial from Scot- 
tish Typographical Journal. “There 
is still cause for criticism in that 
industry has not yet reached 100 
per cent production. The produc- 
tion of some firms is being retarded 
by reason of the firms’ profit-mak- 
ing concern. The Government was 
given full powers to mobilize and 
control property and industry as 
well as people. Let them see to it 
that it cannot be said that vested 
interest was capable of overruling 


national safety. We are all in this 
struggle together, and everything 
should be subordinated for the 
common good.” 





PAPER EXPORTS INCREASE 


The Paper Market, printed in Lon- 
don, believes that Dr. Goebbels would 
not be especially pleased to know the 
export figures of the British paper 
trade. It seems that exports of paper 
and cardboard during July were 48 per 
cent greater than in June, and that the 
exports for the first seven months of 
1940 showed an increase of 52 per cent 
over the same period of 1939. The Ger- 
man blockade seems slightly ineffective. 





Another evidence of freedom of 
the press in England is shown in 
British and Colonial Printer and Sta- 
tioner which carries a news note 
criticising the Minister of Infor- 
mation for “the printing, in a time 
of paper shortage, at considerable 


cost of thousands of copies of the 
Prime Minister’s address to the 
House of Commons. It was issued as 
‘a pamphlet on heavy semi-art 
paper with a blue-gray cover,’ the 





contention being that the speech 
had already been well circulated 
through the press and radio.” The 
same magazine continues that the 
speech in question was probably the 
Prime Minister’s most brilliant one.” 
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By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


@ WHEN ONE GOES IN for offset as a 
department of a commercial printing 
business, he runs up against prob- 
lems that never plagued a letterpress 
shop: Opportunities just too intrigu- 
ing for what there is in them; also, 
some of the cleanest profits that ever 
fell into one’s lap out of clear blue 
sky. At least that is the experience of 
the Ward Anderson Print- 
ing Company, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. It should be 
typical, because Albuquer- 
que is an average small city 
so far as the printing busi- 
ness is concerned. 

While Albuquerque is the 
metropolis of a large terri- 
tory, there are no large in- 
dustries that use a lot of 
advertising literature. In all 
these years no printer here- 
tofore was willing to take 
the leap. It took Mr. Ander- 
son a full year before he 
could say without a hem or 
haw that he’d do the same 
thing over again. 

If you contemplate adding 
an offset department under 
similar circumstances, Mr. 
Anderson would give you 
three valuable pieces of ad- 
vice which he wishes some- 
body had given him when 
he started out. 

First, get as good equip- 
ment as you can afford, a 
trained offset pressman, and 
brace yourself for consider- 
able unlooked-for expense 
and production loss in the first six 
months of offset operation. 

Second, learn the limitations of 
your service and turn down all jobs 
that call for a bigger and better set- 
up than you have. 

Third, expect to use your offset 
pressman to fill in on letterpress 
work during offset slack periods. 

Now that the first year is over and 
Mr. Anderson is glad that he became 
“Albuquerque’s Only Offset Printer,” 
he can smile over those many orders 
he had to rush in to supply houses 
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during the early months of his offset 
career. He can chuckle to himself 
over the times he swore he was a 
fool to bring all this trouble on him- 
self when he was getting along okay 
as a letterpress printer. Then there 
are the paper wastes, the painful de- 
lays in delivery that brought hot 
threats of cancellation, and one or 
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This advertising piece, printed in two colors on buff stock, 
8% by 10% trim, is a free-style paste-up layout that may be 
hand lettered, then printed at low cost by the offset method 


two instances where he pulled the 
job off the offset press and produced 
it—weeks late—on the good old cyl- 
inder press instead. 

Mr. Anderson bought a used offset 
press, size 14 by 20. Many of his first 
troubles were due to need of replac- 
ing parts, and finding the best inks 
to use. There were a lot of fancy ad- 
justments to make, too, which the 
pressman had to work out as he got 
to know the machine. 

Although photographic equipment 
came with the press, it was decided 








Small-city Printer Adds Offset 
And Makes it Pay 


with offset to bring in consistent profits 


* A success story that shows 
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to leave the film making to local en- 
gravers, who, after numerous trials 
and tribulations, got the knack of this 
new work, and are doing a fair job. 

The first announcement of offset 
printing in Albuquerque brought a 
great deal of interested query. At 
that time Mr. Anderson thought that 
offset would save money over letter- 
press on nearly all kinds of 
runs. He had a chance to try 
them, because people began 
coming in with everything 
from small business cards to 
four-color process folders 
and wanted to try “that new 
offset printing.” It soon be- 
came apparent that in the 
run-of-mine low-cost order 
work, offset might be as 
cheap to produce as letter- 
press, and might be more 
expensive. For example, le- 
gal forms, with a lot of type 
to set to get a proof to pho- 
tograph for offset, might as 
well be run straight off the 
type instead of adding an- 
other process. 

Then there came long and 
irritating tussles with color 
work and halftone repro- 
duction. Until everything is 
running like clockwork on 
the press, you are liable to 
have trouble with color reg- 
ister. If you combine half- 
tones that won’t come out 
bright, and register that is 
slightly off, you get a job 
that defies all alibis. 

Ward Anderson now keeps away 
from elaborate jobs for the offset. He 
knows that from $600 to $800 a month 
of offset work in office forms, ledger 
sheets, letterheads, and form letters 
—and perhaps simple one-color fold- 
ers—he can show some profit. That 
means, as a result, that the offset 
pressman is not busy all the time, 
and fills in on the other presses, after 
securing a pressman’s card. 

The advantages that offset work 
has over letterpress are, to Mr. An- 
derson’s mind, as follows: 
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1. Making up elaborate record 
forms is simple. All you need is good 
black copy. Many forms come in to 
be duplicated as is, which makes a 
slick, quick job. 

2. Repeat orders can be turned 
out by simply using the old film on a 
new plate. Minor changes and addi- 
tions are easily made. 

3. Offset will produce fine-line 
lettered signatures much better than 
cuts on bond paper. Also emblems 
can be run without making new en- 
gravings when old ones are lost. 

4. Where you have the only offset 
service in the city, you get a great 
many pieces of business without 
competition, and, if you’re wise, you 
name a price with a profit. 

Offset has helped the Ward An- 
derson Printing Company solve, once 
and for all, the problem of continuity 
of volume. Mr. Anderson had always 
been what you call an advertising 
printer. He practices what he recom- 
mends to others. He was always 
sending out a blotter or circular or 
stuffer of some kind—not regularly, 
but as a general practice. 

With installation of offset, it be- 
came necessary to do more mission- 
ary work. Mr. Anderson had never 
found a satisfactory way to handle 
direct solicitation so he determined to 
make it unnecessary altogether. He 
began to send out batches of offset 
samples at regular intervals. 

Of course the postage was quite an 
item on several hundred bulky pack- 
ages. It paid instantly, no doubt be- 
cause offset aroused special attention. 
Every good job that came off the 
press was over-run, to provide sam- 
ples for advertising. After a while, as 
the newness wore off the offset idea, 
and as Mr. Anderson’s own first en- 
thusiasm calmed down, samples of 
other good printing were included. 
In each mailing went a printed cir- 
cular over the firm’s signature. 

Mr. Anderson has found that by 
keeping up this sort of mailing he 
has no trouble with valleys in pro- 
duction. The orders just keep on roll- 
ing in and it is much easier for him 
to figure his labor and stock needs. 

He also found that the customers 
whose printed pieces were given this 
extra, and free, circulation, didn’t 
mind a bit. In fact, many of them 
dropped in or telephoned to thank 
him for the advertising. 

All in all, Mr. Anderson is glad he 
put in offset service, now that he has 
ironed out the primary production 
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wrinkles and learned when to say 
no and switch the order to letter- 
press. He feels that he is offering his 
customers a really complete service, 
because in many instances offset is 
the logical method for the work 
brought in. Several good customers 
have been carried away by the fac- 
simile reproduction of their typed 
letters and handwritten signatures. 
Quite a few regular customers have 
become buyers of offset, which hap- 
pens to fit their needs exactly. 

If Mr. Anderson of June, 1939, 
could have had a good long talk with 
Mr. Anderson of June, 1940, a num- 
ber of needless gray hairs might have 
been saved. He says that, after all, 
the year was a good investment. 
Then there is the extra satisfaction 
he gets out of offering his customers 





an exclusive service; one that <5 
often gives just what they want. 

Competitive bidding on printii 
work has become a minor activity : 
Ward Anderson’s life. Seventy-fi 
per cent of his business comes in 
without competition. On the other 
twenty-five per cent, Mr. Anderson 
makes no attempt to win the job—he 
just figures a price that means a prof- 
it, mails it out, and forgets it. He 
philosophizes this way: 

“When you go out after business 
you put yourself in a position to 
make sacrifices in price and profits. 
When the customer comes to you and 
you talk to him over your own 
counter you are the dictator of price 
and terms. Advertising is the best 
solicitor. It brings in the better class 
of work, offers no concessions.” 
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RUBBER PLATES AN EFFECTIVE AID IN COMPETITION 


By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


WHY 


e “Russer plates do not take the 
place of photoengraving for many 
types of printing jobs, but certainly 
printing from rubber plates has a 
definite place. We have used this 
process to advantage in many ways,” 
says C. F. Roberts, plant superin- 
tendent for the Webb Printing Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas. 

This veteran printer elaborates: 
“Of course the chief merit of rub- 
ber plates is the low cost. In our mar- 
ket we buy rubber plates for 20 per 
cent of the cost of photoengravings. 
Many times the difference in price 
of a job means whether or not the 
customer will buy. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that printing is com- 
petitive. A client may be weighing 
a mailing piece or point-of-purchase 
advertising against radio spot an- 
nouncements, against a screen proc- 
ess for streamers, or he may decide 
upon premiums or other things to 
build his business. We can’t always 
assume a ‘take it or leave it’ atti- 
tude, for the customer may leave it 
and leave the printer with an idle 


WHY one acre sed move 

bakers turning to RED ELEFANT FLOUR? 
Simple enough, they get 8 more loves hom 
avery bervel of RED ELEFANT FLOUR thes from 
ordinery flow... .. yet bakers pay no more for 
this uniform Rove thet makes better bread auelity, 


FANT MILLING COMPANY - SHERMAN, TEXAS 
Millars of Good Bakers Flour Since 1900 


Above is an advertisement set by Webb Print- 
ing Company with Why” and the query cut 
from rubber. Below is an Australian poster 40 
by 30 inches, printed in four colors, the plates 
being cut from linoleum by Ian McBain for the 
printer, W. R. Smith & Paterson Proprietary 
Limited, Brisbane, Queensland, large and pro- 
gressive concern devoted to printing of quality 


shop. We have found it a wise policy 
to maintain a high standard in print- 
ing. However, we can tailor a job to 
fit a certain cost or if we can save 
the client money on the job, then it 
is to our advantage to do so. In that 
way we not only keep his good will, 
but we can sell him more printing. 
“Rubber-plate printing requires 
less makeready when the job goes 
on the press. Printing is soft, need- 
ing only a kiss impression, for rub- 
ber does not dig down into paper like 
type. Even if it has the same pres- 
sure as type, it merely flattens out a 
trifle and the impression is a little 
thicker. It is not necessary to build 
up rubber type to take care of high 
and low places present with metal.” 
The Webb Printing Company has 
used rubber plates for the past two 
years rather successfully on many 
types of commercial jobs. Of course, 
rubber plates will not do process 
work, being of a hard surface and 
void of screen no blend of color is 
possible. Many color jobs have been 
done at low cost as compared to color 
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work with zine or copper plates. A 
number of long-run, four-color jobs 
have been done to the complete sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 

“We use rubber a great deal to get 
any type face we may require for a 
special job,” says Superintendent 
Roberts. “It is impossible to carry all 
of the type faces—the investment is 
prohibitive. We can usually have a 
rubber plate with the same type cut 
quicker than we can hustle around 
and borrow the type from some other 
printer or get type from the foundry. 

“We have found that craftsmen 
skilled in cutting rubber can do a 
fine job and we print one-point rules 
cut from rubber. They do some very 


intricate jobs... 


sufficient for prac- 





tically any commercial job. We not 
only use rubber for type faces, but 
for various designs for cover pages, 
for advertisements in magazines and 
journals, for posters, for point-of- 
purchase advertising placards, for 
direct-mail folders, and for various 
other uses. Many times we have been 
able to sell more printing and sell 
more advertising in publications be- 
cause we have been able to offer the 
advertiser a low cost illustration ser- 
vice. For example, we may get two 
rubber plates for a two-color job at 
$8.00 which would cost us $20 a plate 
or $40 for a copper engraving. We 
simply have an artist draw up the 
copy and then have the plate cut 
from rubber sheets, then mounted. 





“Our first use of this process w: 
when we contacted a bag firm an: 
had them cut rubber plates for us, «5s 
bag manufacturers print all cotton 
bags, et cetera, from rubber mats. 
Finally this business grew in our city 
to such an extent that a young cha) 
now operates a rubber-platemaking 
business. We understand that some 
printers have gone so far as to train 
an employe of their own to do this 
work in their own shop, which is 
probably a good method for han- 
dling this work. In any instance, a 
rubber plate is not to replace photo- 
engraving; it is simply to supplement 
other forms of printing to produce a 
low cost job of good quality where 


such a job will serve the purpose.” 














@ Even IN 1888, when the first son 
* (Tom) was born to Judge Thomas 
Cordis, Tucson was not what would 
* be considered a one-horse town. It 
claimed to be the “biggest little 
town in the West.” At the age of 
» thirteen or fourteen Tom Cordis got 
a job as errand boy with a printing 
* office in his home town. 
Due to its pleasant winter weather, 
* many well known printers have 
spent time in Tucson. Tom’s first 
foreman at the Heerman Printing 
and Stationery Company was Otto C. 
Andreen, who later became one of 
» the owners of the present Excelsior 
Printing Company, of Chicago. His 
* second foreman was Barney Kischell, 
another well known member of Chi- 
* cago’s printing aristocracy of those 
days. We believe that Tom also met 
F. J. Trezise. Tom’s youngest brother, 
Frank, when he started in the print- 
ing field, worked with Trezise. He is 
* now business manager of the Tucson 
Citizen. 
* The boss soon noticed that the lit- 
tle errand boy had an aptitude for 
type, and we soon find Tom standing 
on a box setting ten-point Benton’s 
“self-spacing type.” 
Pe It is only a short time until we 
find Tom working in the plant of 
* F.E.A. Kimball, for a long time one 
of the landmarks among printing 
* houses in Arizona—one of the earli- 
est shops in the West to operate a 


° monotype machine. We have heard 
» rumors that the boys in the chapel 

went to the boss and insisted that 
» long pants be put on Tom and that 


he be given a journeyman’s rating— 
long before his four-year apprentice- 

ship had been served—simply be- 
* cause the boys in that shop did not 
believe in having an apprentice show 
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THOMAS EDWARD CORDIS 


them up. Before he had reached the 
voting age, Tom was made foreman 
of the shop. Later, he was skipper of 
a still larger plant which did a busi- 
ness extending over all the state of 
Arizona, with some business even 
over the line in Mexico. 

After a short workout in Bisbee, 
with a bit of semi-professional base- 
ball over the weekends, Tom hied 
himself to the city by the Golden 
Gate. Here he managed to “steal” 
the linotype. Such smaller cities as 
Fresno, Sacramento, and even Los 
Angeles (then smaller than San 
Francisco) knew Tom Cordis in the 
early second decade of this century. 

Along about the time of World 
War No. 1, Tom began working in 






the trade composition plant of R. H. 
Halle—one of the pioneer plants of 
the Pacific Coast—and shortly after 
the war was ended he became one of 
the partners. The Halle-Cordis plant 
is probably the best known of those 
on the Pacific Coast which do both 
machine- and hand-composition and 
make-up, and a large part of this 
fame is built on the fame of Tom 
Cordis’ hard thinking backed up with 
plenty of foot work. Tom is a chap 
who makes printing his hobby as 
well as his bread-and-butter voca- 
tion. He would rather work and talk 
printing and printers than play golf. 
This is undoubtedly the reason for 
his deserved popularity among those 
in all branches of the graphic arts. 
At the time of the Los Angeles 
Convention of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men in 1930, Tom was a delegate 
and was doing a little back-room 
politics to elect a San Francisco 
craftsman to the International board. 
Somehow, his politics seemed to 
backfire, for the man he was trying 
to place suggested Tom’s name in- 
stead, and he was elected Interna- 
tional second vice-president. As is 
his custom, Tom put his whole heart 
into the new job, with the result that 
he was elected to the International 
presidency three years later in Chi- 
cago, and elected for a second term 
the next year in Toronto. We think 
that Tom did a good job as head of 
the Craftsmen, for there was a steady 
increase in membership and prestige 
during his administration, while 
many other printing organizations 
were showing “red.” He is still fre- 
quently consulted in International 
problems for his judgment is always 
sound and his advice reliable. 


—_ 
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Sulphide Use 

Can you tell us how to apply calcium 
sulphide powder to limited areas on a 
large sheet? Suppose we are filling a 
45 by 65 (or larger) sheet with a series 
of numbers, the numbers to be treated 
uniformly with the powder. The powder 
must retain as much of its original 
strength as possible; therefore, it can- 
not be mixed in with varnish and run 
in that way. Apparently the only way it 
can be applied is by the dusting method. 
If this is true, how can each sheet be 
dusted generously at an absolute mini- 
mum of handling expense for this large 
size? And is there any way uniformity 
can be assured? 

With this limited information and 
without a sample sheet, a definite 
answer is impossible. However, let 
us assume that this sheet of material 
not stated is paper or card which 
may be fed through a bronzing ma- 
chine. If so, it may be powdered 
with calcium sulphide as magnesia is 
sometimes used to facilitate handling 
of a printed or lithographed sheet. 
This operation spoils the rollers and 
pads of the bronzing machine for 
bronzing, so allow for new rolls and 
pads in your cost estimates. 

Presumably the calcium sulphide 
is used for its phosphorescent qual- 
ity. If so, suggest that you investigate 
fluorescent printing and lithographic 
inks. These may be printed like reg- 
ular inks and yield a glow in con- 
nection with “black light” superior 
to any phosphorescent powder, and 
eliminate a dusting operation. Satis- 
factory dusting requires that printed 
areas on the sheet shall be bone dry. 
Otherwise, the calcium sulphide will 
not be confined to those numbers. 
When the cost of dusting, pads, and 
rollers is considered in connection 
with the inferiority of a phosphores- 
cent powder to a fluorescent ink, 
which requires no dusting, the choice 
of a fluorescent ink seems preferable. 
If you are compelled to use the dust- 
ing method, consult your inkmaker 
about this job. Give him sample of 
sheet to be used. If printed areas be- 
sides the numbers are to go on the 
sheet, submit a proof to the inkmaker. 








BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


You might also look into the prac- 
ticability of printing the size impres- 
sion of the numbers and dusting first 
before printing other areas. A pos- 
sible objection here is the friction on 
the calcium sulphide which would 
ensue from repeated handling of the 
sheets, if this is necessary. 


Mechanical Overlays 

We are interested in obtaining in- 
formation relative to mechanical make- 
ready. We do quite a lot of halftone 
work on an automatic platen press, 12 
by 18, and most of our work is on sheets, 
10 by 16. There are generally six or 
seven halftones, with occasionally a line 
cut, covering about 70 per cent of the 
sheet, the remainder being in type. Most 
of our runs are 5,000 and our make- 
ready time is out of proportion to the 
running, inasmuch as we attempt to 
equal the quality of regular cylinder- 
press work. We are familiar with one 
mechanical overlay and do not regard 
it as the answer to our problem. If you 
can give us addresses of companies sup- 
plying materials, it will be appreciated. 


We are sending you a list of six 
concerns supplying mechanical over- 
lays, all of which are time-saving. 
Among the half-dozen mechanical 
overlays, you will doubtless find at 
least one to your liking. 


Quality of Type Metal 

Under separate cover we have sent 
you several slugs and are enclosing 
original press proof on the stock we are 
using, a good grade of eggshell book. 
We cleaned the form well before going 
to press and the several forms that pre- 
ceded it were just as bad as this. In our 
judgment, good slugs should print better 
than this on book stock and should not 
require so much makeready as we are 
having to give these. The operator says 
the slugs really are as true as can be 
made and that the fault is ours. 

While there are some faulty slugs, 
the form as a whole is up to average 
but still not what it should be. The 
compositor should consult an expert 
machinist-operator or the manufac- 
turer, and also the metal supplier, 
with a view to improving the quality 
of slugs. A good manual may be pur- 
chased through THe INLAND PRINTER 
book department for $1.50. 





and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 





Lockup Lifts Furniture 


Have had trouble with the furniture 
lifting when tightening the quoins. Have 
tried changing quoins, changing furni- 
ture, putting paper strips with string at 
the bottom, and a little piece of card- 
board called “floater,” about one-quar- 
ter inch high. It would look all right 
until I planed it, then the furniture 
would come up again. This happened 
first about a week ago. Am sending you 
some samples of the jobs that gave most 
of the trouble. Some are set at typo- 
graphic houses, which are machine-set 
and. new material all through. Some are 
machine-set slugs made in our own shop 
with cuts and engravings. Attached 
sketch shows the way the forms were 
locked in the chases. All furniture is 
wood. 

When the wood furniture rises, the 
cause is excessive squeeze. The fur- 
niture has to go upward because the 
leverage is applied near its lower 
edge and it cannot go downward into 
the stone. The excess squeeze with 
quoins may be applied because the 
form will not lift under less quoin 
pressure. This failure to lift may be 
due to a faulty chase, faulty furni- 
ture, faulty justification, or faulty 
makeup. Much less quoin squeeze is 
needed on a job cylinder than on a 
platen press form. 

While the chase is held in working 
position on the stone, pressure with 
the fingers on opposite sides of the 
chase will show whether it is sprung. 
Electric-welded steel chases are to 
be preferred. 

Wood furniture might well be dis- 
carded since it varies in dimensions 
and rectangularity with shrinking, 
swelling, and warpage due to atmos- 
pheric changes. Compare some pieces 
from your furniture cabinet with 
others supposed to have the same di- 
mensions and lay them against a 
square. If metal furniture cannot be 
used exclusively, next best is metal 
furniture adjacent to all sides of the 
form, with shoulder-high slugs be- 
tween it and edges of the form. 

In faulty justification and makeup, 
one must watch for plates on wood 
base which is not rectangular nor 
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level and type high, for the binding 
in of spacing material which works 
against the pressure of the quoins, 
and for faulty justification not ap- 
parent to the eye. For example, sel- 
dom are both sides of a page of the 
same length. Again, any two columns 
composed of different materials may 
measure the same on the galley but 
not when locked in the chase. Care- 
ful sounding of units of the form 
with one’s fingers may be needed to 
show where shimming is needed. 

The latest non-slip, one-piece, di- 
rect-pressure quoins, which may be 
had in various lengths, are a great 
help to swift, secure lockup without 
the distortion of furniture peculiar to 
the older type of quoins. By install- 
ing modern quoins and substituting 
metal for wood furniture, you will 
be approaching a solution of your 
lockup trouble. 


Spoilage Allowance 

Have you any figures which indicate 
the average amount of spoilage used by 
printers all over the country for differ- 
ent classes of work? We are especially 
interested in the amount of spoilage al- 
lowed when we run three- or four-color 
process work. Also we should be inter- 
ested in the figures for one- or two- 
color pad work and the like on ma- 
chine-finished book. 

There is no established standard 
but a sort of unwritten law which 
places spoilage allowance at 2 per 
cent for each color on “run of the 
hook work.” This dictum finds quite 
general acceptance, as does also an 
allowance of 5 per cent for each color 
on process work. Some, running reg- 
ularly on certain sorts of work under 
favorable conditions, do better and 
others find the allowance insufficient. 

Five per cent a color on four-color 
jobs adds up to 20 per cent, which 
seems considerable. This is largely 
due to the fact that much of this 
work is not satisfactory if register is 
off more than .001 inch. Since incon- 
stant register is very largely due to 
atmospheric variations which affect 
the dimensions of the sheet, many 
large plants, both letterpress and 
offset, have installed air-condition- 
ing apparatus and in such plants the 
allowance need not be so generous. 


Patent-base Grippers 

We have been informed that spe- 
cial grippers for use on any platen 
presses in connection with patent 
bases are available. The manufac- 
turer’s name will be sent on request 
to any interested readers. 





Envelope Presses 

We are interested in buying a press 
equipped with automatic feeder espe- 
cially suited to printing envelopes and 
cards. We have considered two machines 
but would like to know if there is any 
other small, efficient press on the mar- 
ket suitable for this purpose. 

We are sending you the names and 
addresses of concerns manufactur- 
ing presses which will serve your 
purpose, who advertise in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. These presses print 
envelopes at high speeds. The output 
of cards can be quite considerably in- 
creased by running cards in groups 
and by multiplication of a form. 


Soft Halftone Inks 


We have tried several experienced 
pressmen, all kinds and grades of coated 
paper, all grades of black halftone and 
black inks from various ink companies, 
and cannot print a small solid on either 
our large or our small automatic platen, 
using new rollers. We cannot strip the 
sheet from the form. When we reduce 
the ink, we get a mottle, even when 
using numerous kinds of reducers. 

The best ink for use with solids on 
your platen presses, when printing on 
coated paper, is a soft platen-press 
halftone ink especially made for the 
purpose in black and colors. Nothing 
else is quite as good. Nothing else 
can take its place. The ink must be 
compounded by the inkmaker. 

Adding reducer to any other ink 
does not accomplish the desired re- 
sult. It is true that cylinder-press 
inks may be adapted for use on job 
cylinder presses on coated papers, 
and vice versa. Even then, due to the 
different way of taking the impres- 
sion and the ensuing stripping prob- 
lem, the same sort of ink cannot be 
used, especially on solids. 

Just a narrow strip is printed at 
once on the cylinder, the entire form 
on the platen press. Numerous grip- 
pers hold the sheet on the cylinder 
press, fewer on the platen press. 

The impression on a solid cut on 
the platen press causes the edges of 
the cut to bite into the paper with 
the tendency to decrease the impres- 
sion on the center of the cut. To 
minimize this tendency, the cut-out 
is used. An impression is pulled on 
a sheet of heavy coated paper or thin 
card and this print is cut out of the 
sheet. The edges of the cut-out are 
barely cut away, skiving or beveling 
outward when cutting. 

The cut-out is pasted in register 
on the sheet next below the tympan 
and a sheet removed from the pack- 
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ing to compensate. The cut-ou' is 
applied after the cut has been mide 
ready to print all over with tis:ue 
patches. This makeshift assures ‘he 
needed squeeze all over the cut and 
also removes the natural excessive 
squeeze on the edges, thereby mak- 
ing satisfactory inking possible with 
the minimum supply of ink—very 
important when printing solids on 
the platen press. For the same rea- 
son, the fountain should always be 
used with solids. 

It is customary in some plants to 
operate the press you name with the 
grippers off the gripper bar, on light 
forms. Is it possible that the grippers 
have been misplaced and lost? With 
the grippers in use, permitting the 
use also of strings and other strip- 
ping devices, you should not find 
stripping more difficult on this than 
on other platen presses. 


Impression Adjustment 

Enclosed is a copy of our junior col- 
lege paper as it appears before we begin 
to make the press ready. It seems that 
a platen press should produce a more 
even first impression. Could you give 
suggestions as to what we should do to 
make the squeeze more uniform? 

First and most important, all units 
of the form should be level and type 
high. That is the base from which all 
flat-bed presses, both the cylinder and 
platen, are engineered. The electro in 
the masthead appears neither level 
nor type high. Next, have an experi- 
enced pressman, familiar with this 
press, set the impression screws. 
Once the platen is parallel to form, 
resetting will again be necessary only 
should the screws work loose or an 
accident occur. A press operator need 
only advance or set back the entire 
platen with the pawl and ratchet ar- 
rangement as required by the eccen- 
trics and throw off. 


Rib Effect in Print 


We have had considerable trouble on 
a job cylinder press when printing work 
from halftones. Soon after starting the 
job, there appears a rib or corduroy ef- 
fect on the halftones, as shown. This 
pattern will change throughout the job. 
It occurs on all kinds of paper and with 
all colors of ink. The pattern also ap- 
pears plainly on the rollers. Our press- 
man has done everything possible but 
has not succeeded in eliminating the 
trouble. 

Marks like these have been traced 
to lathe marks on the steel vibra- 
tors, not completely removed by buf- 
fing. You should consult the manu- 
facturer about this defect. 
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Grippers Hit Metal Base 
’ Jt seems as though the grippers fur- 
nished with present-day platen presses 
give trouble when used with metal base, 
which being .759 inch high allows only 
159 inch from base to type height. How 
can this problem be overcome? 

The regular grippers may be set to 
clear the inside of chase entirely. 
Strings may be stretched from one 
gripper to the other. 

Copper wire, about .125 inch in 
diameter, may be substituted for the 
regular grippers and used anywhere 
that space permits. An extra one (a 
third) may be used in the center of 
platen, when space permits. One end 
of the wire is curved to fit around 
the bolt used to hold the regular 
gripper to the gripper bar. 

Notches may be filed in the cop- 
per wire to hold strings stretched 
across the sheet. Brass rule at a right 
angle may be secured to the copper 
wire with string. This device is use- 





ful if there is no opening in the form 
allowing a string to be stretched from 
gripper bar to a string stretched from 
one gripper to the other. 

Those who do not wish to use these 
makeshifts may have regular grip- 
pers made, less than .159 inch thick. 


Need New Bed Bearers 


We have an old pony cylinder press 
which is used only for the high school 
newspaper on news-print. We are hav- 
ing some trouble in keeping the im- 
pression smooth. It has occurred to us 
that a rubber blanket or a softer pack- 
ing of some kind would help. We are 
now using pressboard and several sheets 
of book paper under the regular manila 
tympan. The bed bearers are worn and 
of late we have had a bad slur on the 
printed sheet occurring as the cylinder 
leaves the form. 


New bed bearers are needed. We 
are sending you name of supplier. 
When you order bed bearers, give 
serial number of press, to be found 
on the bed and on the side frame. 

















Oh Boss! The catfish are 


biting like everythin 
down at the ald win 
dam. No foolin’. 
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Dontadvertise if round here 

or we never will get this sheet 
Set up. Suppose you and | slip 
down and see what for bait they 
are using. Bring my fish pole. 


. 











John. NOLF 














“In the Days That Wuz”—The “Legal” Holiday 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 





Rubber Plate Facts 


Would appreciate information con- 
cerning rubber plates. What are the best 
methods of mounting and is there any 
difference in makeready? 

All materials used as mounts for 
metal may be used for rubber plates. 
In fact, rubber plates are mounted 
on an adhesive material, aluminum, 
brass, copper, electrotype metal, fab- 
ric, lead, steel, wood, and zinc — 
with the last named a prime favorite. 
Patent metal base is the best mount. 
The printing surface should be un- 
der type high, say, .916 inch, to allow 
for possible swelling of rubber from 
frictional heat and ink absorption. 

The makeup.and lockup of a form 
to be duplicated in rubber are im- 
portant lest the mold be damaged in 
removing it from the form. The 
metal form should be spaced only 
with solid metal—no open metal or 
wood. Leads, slugs, quads, and so on, 
should be type-shoulder high. Any 
metal plates in form should be on 
metal base. A bearer one-half inch 
wide of type-shoulder-high material 
should be placed around the edges 
of the form and the regular type- 
high foundry bearers, at least one- 
quarter inch wide, should be placed 
surrounding the type-shoulder-high 
bearer. 

Needless to say, all units of the 
form to be molded should be type 
high, well justified and locked, pref- 
erably in a steel chase. Any porous 
machine-cast matter should be re- 
placed as it will not withstand the 
pressure of molding. No unit should 
be “off its feet” and there should be 
no opening through which the mold- 
ing material can be squeezed. 

Plates to be duplicated in rubber 
should be closely routed uniformly 
deep, at least type-shoulder high, in- 
cluding all dead metal. Should any 
greater relief be wanted in the rub- 
ber plate, it should be specified and 
present in the metal plate originals. 
These should have suitable depth, 
good edges, and be free from dam- 
aged letters or other parts. It is gen- 
erally impossible and seldom satis- 
factory to repair the rubber plate; 
hence, the importance of the mini- 
mum of faults in original form. 

Be sure the first trial impressions 
are light to avoid spoiling the plate 
at the start of makeready. If a plate 
has been used before or mounted 
elsewhere, the beginner should care- 
fully check it for height before the 
first trial impression. 






First, obtain a minimum uniform 
impression over the form of rubber. 
The following spotting up to make 
weak areas print is with tissue. The 
cut-overlay commonly used with 
metal plates is not used with rubber 
because of its resilience but rubber 
plates with their planes of different 
heights to get tone value have been 
utilized. Generally, overlays for rub- 
ber plates are thinner and smaller 
than for metal because the rubber 
yields to the pressure with a spread- 
ing tendency. absent with metal. 

The form rollers should always be 
set light to the printing plane of the 
rubber plate, clearing any shoulder 
to avoid wiping the edges. Ample ink 
with light roller contact is the rule. 
The rubber plate requires less ink 
than metal and there is less danger 
of offset. If rollers are not set light, 
the friction helps to heat up the rub- 
ber and cause it to swell. 

Carry three sheets of tissue on top 
of packing next below drawsheet. If 
the rubber swells, one or even more 
sheets of tissue may be withdrawn. 
On close register, a true print pulled 
before starting should be measured 
against the plate from time to time. 

Some good cleaners for rubber 
plates are petroleum napthas, a mix- 


ture of benzol and alcohol, and a 


mixture of petroleum naptha and 
carbon tetrachloride. Apply with a 
soft rag without any lint in a light, 
swishing motion. There should be no 
hard rubbing and no pouring of de- 
tergent on the rubber plate. At all 
times the printing surface of rubber 
plates should be kept out of contact 
with copper and brass. 


High-gloss Label Inks 


We should like information on gloss 
labels as mentioned on page 59, April 
issue, THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The new high-gloss inks are used 
to sidestep the finishing operation in 
varnish and may be obtained from 
inkmakers advertising in THE INLAND 
Printer. A non-offset spray is used 
if without sheet heater. 

The varnishing may be done with 
an overprint varnish on the press. It 
may be put on also with varnish, 
lacquer, or cellulose acetate on the 
cylinder roller-coating attachment, 
after which the sheet is conveyed 
through a drying oven. A lacquer, 
thinned down for spraying, may be 
applied with a spray gun. 

We are sending you names of sup- 
pliers of equipment and materials. 
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Slitting by Press 

The enclosed sheet was printed on a 
two-revolution flat-bed cylinder press 
with automatic feeder; 80,000 impres- 
sions. While running the last color, red, 
should we attempt to slit the sheet in 
three places parallel to the three per- 
forations from rules in form across the 
sheet, perforating, printing, and slitting 
in the one operation? If three slitting 
wheels are run on the sheet, will the 
four pieces deliver as they should? 
Will it slow up press speed so that it 
would be more economical to cut sheets 
on paper cutter? 

While the slitting can be done, 
speed of press will have to be re- 
duced under favorable conditions. If 
you encounter static, which is highly 
probable in the late autumn in the 
north, you will not only have to slow 
down but combat the harassment of 
static so calculate press production 
as probably abnormally low. If you 
do have an up-to-date paper-cutting 
machine you might seriously con- 
sider cutting the job on it, especially 
if considerable work is waiting to go 
on the cylinder press. If you get a 
volume of this work, you might well 
consider equipping with one of the 
accessory devices for slitting, scor- 
ing, and perforating which operate 
from a cross-rod on the sheet while 
it is in the grippers. 

If you have to slit on the press, get 
off to a good start by making sure 
that the perforating rules and the 


form are at an exact right angle to 
the feed edge of feedboard. Over ay 
print of perforating rules on sheet 
beneath the drawsheet with gar.ge 
shimming brass and print of same on 
the drawsheet with gummed Holland 
bookbinders cloth tape. Make sire 
that the tapes are all uniformly taut 
and properly located. If you run into 
static, cover all of the strippers com- 
pletely with either gummed kraft 
tape or some non-conductive coat- 
ing. If you have trouble advancing 
the sheets from the feeder, the sheets 
may be given a fine spray of water 
at the feeder, using the non-offset 
spray for this purpose, another valu- 
able advantage of this equipment. 


Reverse Stereotype Ink 

We should be pleased if you could put 
us in touch with a supplier who can 
show us how reverse stereotypes can be 
produced from type. Details appeared in 
the form of question and answer in 
your March issue, 1940. We have the im- 
pression that a suitable compound may 
be sold. Could you get us samples? 

The special ink referred to is used 
to draw on mat board from which a 
stereotype reverse cast may be made. 
This makeshift is not practicable with 
designs including fine lines. Proofs 
of large type may be made in the 
special ink on mat board, touched up 
with the brush, and then serve as mat 
for a reverse stereo cast. 





PRINTER FOR 


For fifty-two years Anthony 
Beith, present makeup fore- 
man of the Kitchener (On- 
tario) Daily Record, has helped 
to increase the world’s knowl- 
edge. During that time he has 
formed many associations in 
which he has reason to take 
pride, and has kept the respect 
of his associates. One of his 
many friends, and also a for- 
mer employe in the days gone 
by, is Mayor McKersie of Wa- 
terloo, Ontario, who started life 
as a printer under the guid- 
ance of “Tony.” 

This past summer the staff 
of the Daily Record honored 
Mr. Beith with a party in cele- 
bration of completing fifty-two 
years of service, although he is 
now but sixty-four. The vet- 
eran foreman was loaded with 
compliments and presents by 
his friends. Among those tak- 
ing prominent places in the 
celebration were the managing 


A. H. Lowe, and Mayor McKersie. 





director, W. J. Motz; the advertising 
manager, T. H. Kay; the city editor, 


FIFTY-TWO YEARS 


Anthony Beith, honored for his half century of service 


If all slugs Tony handled were laid 
end to end, friends say they would go 
from Kitchener to Slugville and return. 
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@ Wen Jesus Christ said to his dis- 
ciples, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” 
he did not give them blue prints of 
a plan to follow. He indicated that 
as they went about the world in 
compliance with the instruction, they 
would be given guidance as to meth- 
ods to be used. 

The apostles discovered value in 
writing letters to the individual 
churches to supplement their vocal 


Sells 
Church Groups 
High Quality 
Promotion 
Matter 


printed promotional literature pre- 
senting the personal relationship with 
God through Jesus Christ. Numerous 
specimens show that this enterprising 
printer has used his skill as a crafts- 
man in addition to tools and other 
devices of the modern printing art— 
including pictorial illustrations, dis- 
play type faces, good paper stock, and 
color—to make religious advertising 
attractive and easy to read. The name 
of the twenty-six-year-old printer is 


Good News Publishing Co. finds a steady demand for religious promotion material combining excellent craftsmanship and quality paper 


efforts. Centuries afterward, when 
printing was introduced by Johann 
Gutenberg, church groups at once 
appropriated the invention for the 
propagation of the gospel, and have 
utilized it generously to the present 
time, although in varying qualities. 
It seems probable that there is not 
a commercial printer in the United 
‘States who has not done some print- 
ing for religious organizations. Print- 
ers have found that some of the 
groups insist upon good quality 
printing but many more are seem- 
ingly unconcerned about the manner 
in which typography is done, the 
kind of paper or ink that is used. 
Much could be said about beauti- 
ful printing done in the past for re- 
ligious groups. Fine printing is in 
evidence in present-day churches. 
On the other hand, something 
could be said about the feelings of 
shame and resentment experienced 
by many church laymen who are ac- 
customed to good printing in their 


business and professional connec- 
tions as they are handed pieces of 
inferior printing bearing names of 
religious societies to which they be- 
long or adhere. If these men were to 
vocalize their sentiments and pro- 
duce evidence, they could collect 
plenty of specimens of undesirable 
printing, besides unreadable pages of 
mimeographing. In some places they 
could find examples. of printed 
church literature and cheap hymn 
books bearing thereon the advertis- 
ing of cemeteries and undertakers. 
Seemingly, religious leaders in such 
cases do not sense the incongruity 
of utilizing such undesirable adver- 
tising in churches that should re- 
sound with continuous, year-round 
joyous messages like the angels sang 
on that first Christmas night to the 
audience of shepherds in the fields 
near Bethlehem. 

One youthful printer in the course 
of three years has developed consid- 
erable sentiment for attractively 


Clyde H. Dennis, who operates the 
Good News Publishing Company of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Dennis started in the printing 
industry in Fort Dodge, Iowa, where 
he learned to set type by hand and 
on a typesetting machine, in addi- 
tion to learning how to run presses. 
As he progressed in his craftsman- 
ship with the aid of THe INLAND 
PRINTER every month, he studied 
how to illustrate printed pieces, and 
also became an author. Having deep 
religious convictions, he decided that 
he could help in complying with the 
Master’s instruction to “preach the 
gospel to every creature” by util- 
izing his own ability as an artist- 
printer of considerable talent. 

He arrived at this decision in No- 
vember, 1937. His experiences since 
that time have amazed him. He de- 
cided that he would, “with God’s 
help, begin a crusade to make the 
Christian public conscious of the 
need to make modern, in print, the 
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old-fashioned gospel message.” Dur- 
ing his previous eight years’ connec- 
tion with the printing industry, he 
had observed how “Christian litera- 
ture was shabbily printed on poor 
stock and with outmoded type faces.” 
While commercial printing devel- 
oped striking layout and attractive 
color arrangements and many print- 
ers encouraged the use of such liter- 
ature, nowhere did he see any at- 
tempt to bring religious printing up 
to these newer, higher, standards. 

At the time of his decision, Mr. 
Dennis was employed by a printing 
concern in Minneapolis, and realized 
that he did not have much with 
which to start a crusade. He decided 
to use all of his resources—such as 
they were—in working out his plans. 
His cash amounted to $20. With that 
he purchased as much good paper as 
the money would buy. He arranged 
with his employer to rent, after 
hours, the printing plant’s facilities 
for producing the quality of work 
which he had in mind. 

His first lot of leaflets and booklets 
amounted to 80,000. Then his prob- 
lem was to find people and churches 
who would use them. More money 
had to be found for postage and let- 
ters. With the help of his wife, he 
disposed of the first lot after four 
months of hard effort. Then more and 
more literature of the very same high 
quality was produced on what men 
of the world would call “speculation” 
but which Mr. Dennis calls “faith in 
God.” By the end of that first year, 
he, with the aid of his wife, had pro- 
duced and disposed of about 1,000,- 
000 leaflets and folders outside of his 
regular working hours. 

“By this time the idea of using 
Christian literature printed on good 
paper stock with modern typography 
and illustration gained momentum,” 
commented Mr. Dennis. “We re- 
ceived many letters of appreciation 
and much support from persons and 
organizations who believed in the 
idea of using better printing for re- 
ligious purposes.” 

Thus it was that the crusade which 
had begun as an avocation required 
so much time that Mr. Dennis had to 
quit his job in order to continue the 
expanding business. Subsequently, 
certain business men who had ob- 
served the results of the movement 
and were in sympathy with its ob- 
jectives arranged to move Mr. Den- 
nis from Minneapolis to Chicago, a 
more strategic base for operations. 
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They furnished the backing to estab- 
lish a plant in which was installed 
an Intertype machine with an assort- 
ment of type matrices, a Clipper 
press, a Little Giant press, a Baum 
folder, Hamilton furniture, and other 
equipment. Ten to twelve people are 
now employed by the firm. 

A number of thousand individuals, 
churches, and religious societies have 
been enlisted in the printing venture. 
They subscribe on a yearly basis for 
leaflets, folders, and booklets which 
are now issued on a regular semi- 
monthly or monthly time schedule. 
Thus from 700,000 to 1,000,000 pieces 
of literature are produced and dis- 
tributed each month. In addition, 
some commercial work for religious 
societies is done. 

“This organization is operated on 
a non-profit basis and all earnings 
are applied to expansion,” explained 
Mr. Dennis. “Each of the several 
thousand fellow Christians who uses 
‘Good News’ literature is considered 
a partner in the work of spreading 
the blessed gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

Now for the “moral” for other 
printers: An appreciation for better 
quality printing may be developed 
among church managements. That 
has been demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of Mr. Dennis. Churches and 
other religious groups can raise 
money for better printing, and prob- 
ably will do so if men and women 
connected with their management 
are given the opportunity to see how 
good-quality printing is better fitted 
for their needs and more representa- 
tive of their faith and institutions. 





This Shop Owner Fi:ds 
Time to Solicit Orders 


@ Joun P. Weser, Cincinnati pri::ter, 
like many others, long ago reaiized 
that to keep his presses running and 
profitable work moving through his 
plant he ought to get out regularly, 
soliciting and making contacts. Like 
nearly all small-shop proprietors, he 
seemed to find little time for it. Too 
often, just as he was ready to lay 
aside his stick and snatch his hat to 
make a few calls, he would think of 
some task that ought to be done first. 
A trivial something would arise to 
tempt him to postpone the leg-work. 

Such interference with good in- 
tentions getting (as it will) to bea 
customary thing, Mr. Weber decided 
that to get the selling job done he 
would have to adopt a time table and 
coordinate his backshop work rigidly 
to that time table. He determined 
that no matter how busy he was, or 
thought he was, he would make five 
customer and prospect calls every 
forenoon, and five every afternoon— 
no more and no less. 

Leaving for his daily rounds, Mr. 
Weber pockets five scratch pads and 
a half-dozen blotters, which are his 
advertising mediums. The scratch 
pads are 5 by 8 inches, large enough 
for most ordinary purposes. Every 
tenth sheet carries at the top the 
slogan “A Pad—as an Ad from John 
P. Weber, Printer,” with the address 
and telephone number. All other 
sheets are blank. 

This leaving most of the pad sheets 
blank is an economy of press time, 
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i from an address by Raymond Rubicam to The 
Business-Consumer Relations Conference... 


“IF 
AN ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT 
SUCCEED IN COMMANDING THE ATTENTION 


” of a large number of people, it fails in its first test. 
is Even if it gives all the information in the world about 
q a product, if it does not command such attention, it is 
i a failure. If every statement in it were hailed as 
¢ , incontrovertible fact it would still be a failure.J J 


WARWICK-SET ADS DO COMMAND ATTENTION! 
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Advertising copy such as this sells high quality printing—if backed by skill claimed 
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but more than that, proves excellent 
" psychology. Were each sheet printed, 
their constant similarity, might very 
shortly dull the effect of their mes- 
sage. When the prospect has used up 
a number of plain sheets and sud- 
denly comes upon the printed one, 
the difference is striking enough to 
arrest his attention. 

The blotters, printed in black and 
red on varied colored stock, carry 
different wording. One declares that 
“Some people have a lot of trouble 
getting satisfactory PRINTED MATTER; 
others place their orders with John 
P. Weber, Printer.” Another reads, 
“If you are placing your orders for 
PRINTED MATTER elsewhere, we are 
both losing the benefit of this adver- 
tisement,” and still another, “You 
need PRINTED MATTER in your busi- 
ness; we produce PRINTED MATTER; 
that’s our business.” 

There is no waste of this adver- 
tisement material. Even pads and 
blotters are too expensive for that. 
Mr. Weber leaves one pad and one 
blotter at each call. The extra blotter 
goes to the telephone girl in offices 
where such strategy might be of 
value. Mr. Weber keeps in mind that 
the telephone girl often is merely in- 
structed to “call the printer.” If she 
has a Weber blotter on her desk, 
chances are that’s the printer who 
will be called to get the order. 

Obviously, with ten calls a day to 
make and with considerable work 
awaiting him at the shop, Mr. Weber 
cannot spend too much time with 
each prospect. His sales message is 
necessarily brief and to the point— 
a fact that busy prospects, inciden- 
tally, rarely fail to appreciate. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Weber 
makes his ten calls a day and man- 
ages not to get behind in his shop 
work. It’s all a matter of codrdi- 
nated planning. 


* * 
Wash-up Economy Idea 


This wash-up trick saves about 80 
per cent of the usual number of rags 
used, and takes about 50 per cent 
less time. Fill a small oil-can with 
kerosene. With your job press run- 
ning at slow speed, spray the plate 
with kerosene and allow to distribute 
evenly. Next, take a piece of news- 
paper and hold it at the top of the 
plate. Let the roller pass over it a 
few times. Now, repeat the process. 
You will find that the press is almost 
clean.—The Irish Printer. 





New Stunts 
for the 
Advertiser 
and Printer 


Others have glued hair to ad- 
vertisements, as Dan Smith did on 
a bruiser pictured below—the 
cover for a clothing survey. Mr. 
Smith did produce an original idea 
by putting a new type of “swing” 
into benday bands and rules, as 
shown by his advertisement on 
the right. The fall and winter cat- 
alog of newspaper advertising is 
full of these. 

Notice how the benday band 
leads you around elements of the 
advertisement in a way that is 
hard to resist. Your eye naturally 
falls on the upper curve right on 
the back of that magician. How 
could you help but read the dis- 
play, even in such comparatively 
small and light type? Then you 
are slid down to the illustration to 
get a good idea of the garment re- 
ferred to in the display line below. 
From there your eye might be 
swept past the copy to the price 
were it not for the trade-mark 
which shunts you right over to 
the first word of text. What chance 
does even a skip-reader have with 
a layout like that? 

Other layouts loop the loop 
around the display, then power 
dive into the rest of the advertise- 
ment. Zigzag bands in still another 
advertisement tumble you from 
section to section until your fall is 
cushioned by the copy. 

The man who takes pride in his 
layouts would do well to look up 
the Hart Schaffner & Marx dealer 
nearest him and ask to see the fall 
and winter newspaper advertising 
proof book. 











neatest trick 
of the year!... 















; i r ‘2 ws If ,aey 
drape swagger 
by 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Here is an uncommonly good-looking coat designed 
with uncommonly good senge! It's modeled to fit 
the broad-shouldered, drape type suite that are 
currently so popular and it has the same fall 
set-in sleevehead, the same smart lounge effeot 
that you'll find in all broad-shouldered, fall~ 
chested, aodern-day clothing 


The coat, sketched above, tells the story better 
than words. But the only way you can truly 
appreciate our Drape Swagger is to try it on-- 
and see and feel for yourself what a neat 

trick Hart Schaffner & Marx has created in 
developing this entirely new coat style! 





Available in a wide range of rough and hair 
fabrios. Prices begin at 


*00 
max goldstein 


Swing-rule layouts shown above and below 
are the brain child of Dan Smith, adver- 
tising manager of Hart Schaffner & Marx. 
The October LP. cover is also his work 





with hair on its chest 
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When two printers exchange an idea. . . 





BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . 


Christmas Cards 

There is still time to pick up some 
small but worthwhile orders for 
printing and imprinting Christmas 
cards. Many people have some par- 
ticular thought they would like ex- 
pressed, or would like cards indi- 
vidualized by the reproduction of a 
photograph. It is possible also to 
give these cards a personal touch by 
cutting a simple illustration or mon- 
ogram on a linoleum block. Combin- 
ing some of your odd cuttings of 
fancy papers would give novelty at 
little expense and would help you 
sell some of the offcut you have 
stacked up in that back cupboard. It 
is possible that you might even save 
some people a little money. 


“Envelope” Business Card 
An eastern executive has a busi- 
ness card made up like an envelope. 
The corner-card section carries his 
name, title, firm, and address. At the 
opposite corner his picture appears 
in the same place and in about the 
same proportion as a stamp. When- 
ever he calls, he takes out his pen 
and fills in the name of the person 
he wishes to see. That extra personal 
touch alone is an idea that must go 
a long way in getting to the man he 
wishes to interview. Think of the lo- 
cal market for such cards! There is 
extra profit in such an order, too. 


Blotter-stub Blotter 

A new idea (to us) in blotter ad- 
vertising is the stub at one end of a 
blotter printed by Kirschner and 
Company, printer of San Francisco. 
Two and one-half inches on the right 
end of the 9- by 4-inch blotter is 
separated from the rest of the piece 
by a perforating rule. The stub which 
is left carries at the top the line: 
Keep this in your wallet. Below is 
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. . send it to the IDEA FILE! 


the calendar for the month, address 
of the company, and a short adver- 
tising message. There is a strong 
probability of such advertising hav- 
ing double reminder value. 


Letterhead Sales Blurb 

Any company which brings out a 
new product, or which is trying to 
enter a new field, is a prospect for a 
special letterhead. One of the latest 
firms to prove again the value of 

this form of advertising i is the Good- 

year Tire and Rubber Company, 
which used the idea to announce its 
new product “Pliofilm.” The letter- 
head was made up with a two-inch 
column of sales facts down the left 
side of the sheet. 

Such a column of sales copy can 
give detailed descriptions and ex- 
plain uses more attractively, inter- 
estingly, and completely than to in- 
clude those facts in the body of the 
letter itself. The letter section is then 
free to present the sales proposition 
in its most forceful form. The pres- 
entation is made effectively on a 
single sheet. 

Special letterheads can be used for 
getting salesmen or dealers to push 
some particular item in the line, or to 
point out ways to promote sales, or 
to revive interest in some lagging 
long-profit product. Its uses are so 
broad that most industries, both 
large and small, could find some way 
to use a sales-blurb letterhead. 


Advertise to Wives 

An. advertising campaign to sell 
men’s suits to (of all people) women 
has been tried out and proven to be 
a good plan by a New York City 
clothier, MacDonald-Heath Limited. 
Here is an idea for a direct-mail 
campaign with a sound basic plan, 
and possibly a new one. 





It is well known that women h:ave 
veto power on the sale of most m:-n’s 
suits. MacDonald-Heath headec its 
copy “What every woman should 
know about men’s clothes.” The se- 
ries is numbered and illustrated with 
cartoons to tie in with cleverly writ- 
ten copy and the pleasantry of head- 
line. The one piece of copy which 
seemed to pull the best was that 
which gave a suggestion on how 
much it should cost to keep a man 
well dressed for a year. 

First of the series used the sub- 
title “How many miles long is a 
man’s suit” and explained selection 
of wool for top-grade quality. The 
second was on an exclusive suiting 
material, another on interesting fea- 
tures of manufacturing, and still an- 
other on dyes for better-grade cloth. 

An educational campaign of this 
type means a pretty fair print order 
to do a real job of giving detailed 
buying data for wives and mothers. 


A Pocket Portfolio 


How many of your business ac- 
quaintances carry a pocket portfolio? 
In time these begin to show wear. It 
stands to reason, then, that if you 
made up some attractive portfolios 
either for your shop or for one of 
your customers, there would be valu- 
able good will returned to the donor. 


Front of pocket portfolio, simply made of 
fancy cover stock, is a good will builder 
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At ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, in Richmond, a gro 


*t 


of Virginia patriots met in March, 1775, to dis 


resistance to the Royal Governor. 


Here Patrick 


Henry proclaimed the immortal words, “Give me 
liberty, or give me death!” 


























THE 


FIRST NATIONAL EXCHANGE 


BANK 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Historical calendars, like this one printed by Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, must go as a series to be most effective. Mlus- 
trations are easy to locate, with captions, from state and local historical societies. To get best possible results, color must be used 


Illustrated here is a nice looking 
pocket portfolio made of facsimile 
wood-grained cover stock. It is die- 
cut to give a round outside upper 
corner and to make the tab by which 
the two folds are glued together at 
the bottom. The imprint in this case 
is that of the printer, Sterling Sta- 
tioners and Printers, of Chicago. 

Probably you have some customers 
and prospects who could well use 
some; that is, if you do not prefer to 
promote your shop in that way for 
earning some valuable good will. 


Postage Stamp Stunt 

Hart Schaffner & Marx recently 
developed a form letter which used 
postage stamps of four nations to call 
attention to the far-flung countries 
which furnished hair fibers for a gar- 
ment made by the company. The first 
paragraph, of just two lines, is set 
full width. Next, four short para- 
graphs, each starting with the un- 
derscored name of a country, are 
indented from each type margin to 
leave an area an inch wide and two 
and a half inches deep. Each of these 
spaces contains two stamps, their 
outside edges flush with the type 
margins, Succeeding paragraphs are 
full type-measure width. 

Stamp wholesale houses usually 
can furnish, at low cost, reasonable 
quantities of most foreign stamps. 
Many products are made of raw 
materials gathered from the four 
corners of the globe. Here is a fine 
way to dramatize that story, and add 
color and interest—and persuasive- 
ness—to the copy. 


Of course, one of the nations is 
sure to be the United States. An un- 
cancelled stamp may be used, the 
reader being advised to detach it for 
reply purposes. 


Historical Blotters 

More than a year ago the Bank of 
California National Association pro- 
duced a set of blotters with historical 
illustrations covering the early days 
of San Francisco. An executive of 
the bank tells THE INLAND PRINTER, 
“During the past year we have had 
many requests for complete sets of 
the blotters and it is our opinion that 
they have been quite successful.” 


FMIAL TO OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


$0 IS LIGHT 


Both are cheap. One 300 
watt lamp can be burned for 
one hour in Chicago for the | 


ped of a _ 


ght is geeep 


MORE OF B. 


Be apisoy ‘COMPANY 


b 72 wist ADAMS ormert af 


Here is a folder that is too adaptable to 
need much explanation. Held by those two 
die-cut slits is a small pencil. This is 
post-card board, two folds, 8% by 12 trim 


Source of the illustrations is cred- 
ited.to the Society of California Pio- 
neers and to the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. It is probable 
that in your locality there are histor- 
ical societies and other organizations 
which could furnish similar scenes of 
historical interest. Banks seem to be 
your Number One prospects, but of 
almost equal rating would be any 
firm with a limited trade area. The 
good-will value of such an advertis- 
ing idea needs no amplification. 

Shortly after the above was writ- 
ten, another series of historical blot- 
ters was received, this time from the 
Atlantic seaboard, the work of Stone 
Printing & Manufacturing Company, 
of Roanoke, Virginia. Blotters num- 
ber twelve in the series, all 9 by 4 
inches with illustration in color. One 
of the blotters is reproduced here. 

Scenes are from ten communities 
surrounding Roanoke. It is signifi- 
cant that none of the spots of his- 
torical interest is in Roanoke itself, 
showing that, if illustrations can be 
obtained only on nearby points, the 
idea is still a good one to promote. 


Low Cost Advertising 

There are scores of small shops, 
stores, and manufacturers in your 
trade area which could use a low 
cost advertising campaign on postal 
cards. If you could sell four or five 
of them a $20 to $30 order, it would 
pay you well—and pay them. 

Postal cards are handled first- 
class, are read first of all mail, illus- 
trate effectively, and have space for 
a good sales punch. 
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Daily Sales Plan Card 


Any firm in your town or trade 
area that employs salesmen is a good 
prospect for a quantity of Daily Plan 
Cards for the field men. Each sales- 
man can use several hundred in a 
year, and it is not necessary that the 
cards be imprinted with firm names 
on the folders. 

The folder is made of one-color 
index bristol 6 by 6 inches in size 
for the flat trim size, scored verti- 
cally to fold down the center. On the 
front fold was printed the title “Daily 
Plan Card” and two sales slogans 
which are keys to success in selling: 
“Plan your work; then work your 
plan” and the quotation from the na- 
tionally known sales expert, Arthur 
Sheldon, “He profits the most who 
serves best.” 











: e 4 TODAY °« 
Plan Your Work — 
Work Your Plan 

The time to think about next day’s 

work is the NIGHT BEFORE. Don’t 

wait until you reach the office or start 
out in the morning to do your planning. 





TWO KEYS TO SUCCESS 
|. Planned Sales Presentations. 
2. More Planned Calls Per Day. 


em 


He profits most who serves best. 

































































Arthur Frederick Sheldon 
PEOPLE TO SEE TODAY 
(CALLS PLANNED FOR TODAY) 

a 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 

ADDITIONAL CALLS MADE TODAY 

5; Remarks 
2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

1. 











Salesman’s daily plan card fills a real need and brings gocd profits to all concerned 


The inside spread was ruled off to 
provide twelve spaces for the names 
of prospects to be called on during 
that day. Then there were seven 
spaces for “Additional calls made 
today.” These lines were divided 
vertically into columns for listing 
names, addresses, and remarks. 

Another good selling suggestion 
that can either be printed on the 
back fold or boxed. on the front is 
“The time to think about your next 
day’s work is the night before. Do 
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not wait until you reach the office 
or start out in the morning to do 
your planning.”—H.N.C. 


“Vacation Control” Sheet 


The old familiar production-con- 
trol board was reproduced in reno- 
vated form to get Low’s Letter Ser- 
vice some valuable good will. It was 
made over into an “Employes’ Vaca- 
tion Schedule.” Beneath the title 
were calendars for June, July, Au- 
gust, and September. At the left of 
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these was a bathing girl cut, anc 
at the right was a sail boat cut. 

Following these was a space for 
listing twenty employes’ names, with 
columns for each week from June 10 
through September 30. Think what 
a simple matter it would be to work 
up the vacation schedule in char: 
form on a sheet of that kind. At the 
bottom of the form was advertising. 

Such sheets could be made up and 
either sold to firms about town, or 
could be sent out with compliments 
of the printer, with the understand- 
ing that more copies could be had 
free on request. The makeup of such 
a sheet is so simple, and it would be 
so helpful to your customers, that it 
looks like an idea well worth putting 
in your tickler file for May, 1941. 


Facsimile Cloth Paper 

The Chicago clothier, Selecman’s, 
has developed a circular with an idea 
any printer can adapt. Exterior folds 
are printed with an all-over repro- 
duction of yard goods, done in two 
colors and roughed on a pebbling 
machine. Result: The look and feel 
of actual gray suiting with a hair- 
line black check. 

Selecman’s folder uses a two-inch 
square mirror just to the right of the 
optical center on the front fold. Copy 
left of mirror reads, “Take a look—” 
and under the mirror is “Here’s the 
man who’ll go for Selecman’s indi- 
vidualized fine clothing this fall.” 
The inside spread then takes over 
from this attention-compelling start. 

Here is an idea that can be adapted 
by any merchant who sells suits, 
dresses, or yard goods. Its effective- 
ness comes from a clever combina- 
tion of paper stock and printing in 
colors—not a bad job to promote 
from your standpoint. 


“Teaser” Direct Mail 

A slightly new twist has been given 
to “teaser” advertising by one com- 
pany which is using it in direct mail 
as an introduction to calls from sales- 
men. The plan is to use quiz copy 
about the company product and, un- 
less the customer or prospect knows 
the’ answer, it is necessary to wait 
for the salesman to make his rounds 
to satisfy curiosity. This is a monthly 
mailing feature and its adaptability 
is too obvious to need further sug- 
gestions on our part. Any idea that 
calls for repetition to be effective 
usually gets results; also regular 
printing orders. 
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Specimen Keuieu. 





SOME VERY SWEET FOLDERS and book- 
lets come from the Alliance Printing 
Company, of Philadelphia. Excellent 
layouts are carried out with some of 
the smartest of types and printing in 
colors on quality toned and colored 
stocks gives opportunity only for say- 
ing “excellent.” 

THE Von HorrMan Press, of St. Louis, 
Missouri—Your house-organ, “Printed 
Words,” is well done. Style of text 
type (flat-serif) and decorations of fall 
leaves in orange are well handled. 
Presswork is excellent. We suggest you 
reconsider the cover. It seems too much 
thought has been placed on the pic- 
torial and decorative parts that over- 
shadow the title “Printed Words” which, 
from an advertising view, you are try- 
ing to impress each month upon your 
customers and prospects. Good com- 
mercial art and printing must work to- 
gether to be effective. 

IF YOU'RE ONE of those who think the 
boat has left with none aboard but off- 
set printers and multilithers, write the 
Haywood Publishing Company, of La- 
fayette, Indiana, for a copy of the Oc- 
tober issue of its swell magazine, “Pack- 
aging Parade.” Note the striking cover, 
all the colors of which except black 
(type only) are printed from hand-cut 
rubber plates. Striking 1034 by 13% 
page, plates cost is trifling, we guess, as 
compared with that of photoengraved 


SCHMIDT PRINTING COMPANY 









400 NORTH HOMAR AVENUE © Chicago 


This 7 by 10 cover is red printed with black, 
while the trade-mark background is in silver 





BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can't be mailed 


plates and panels cut from zinc, sans 
photography. Otherwise, mostly, the issue 
is printed from metal but rubber helps, so 
again, we say—‘Letterpress printers, 
watch Rubber.” 

A BIG BUNDLE of specimens—really pro- 
digious—has been on this reviewer’s desk 
for some time. To review it has seemed 
frightening so the bundle has remained 
unopened until now. Courage finally 
screwed up, it was opened and found to 
be from the Stone Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company, of Roanoke, Virginia, and 
found to be one of the easiest assignments 
the editor has had in a long time because 
all that can be said is that it is swell 
work. This great old concern takes on 
anything—from an immense broadside or 
thick catalog to a business card—gives 
the smallest item the same fine attention 
it gives the largest. Little wonder, then, 
it has continued one of America’s out- 
standing printing establishments. 

The Pleasanton Times, of Pleasanton, 
California—Your notehead design with 
featured line in the outlined and shaded 
Orplid is excellent. Where black would 
ordinarily be used the color is blue to 
match the typewriter ribbon, an idea 
which, while not new, creates a pleasing 
effect in the completed letter and is worth 
passing along. Second color, orange, is 
used only for one-point rule beneath two 
lines of small-sized caps across the top. 
Your letterhead for the county fair is of 
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September cover of York house-organ is printed 
in brown, tan, and red on ivory. Size 41/4 by 612 


interesting, modern layout. The double 
rule beneath the main line is a trifle 
strong and we'd prefer to see the three- 
line head over the secondary group flush 
with lines following, which give names 
of officers and directors. 

Dayton’s TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, of Day- 
ton, Ohio.—Your type-specimen book is 
of ideal size, 934 by 13 inches; specimen 
sheets 91% by 1214. The new style ring 
binder permits easy removal of sheets 
for tracing purposes. We like your idea 
of showing complete capital- and lower- 
case alphabets of all available types; this 
should be appreciated by customers. 
Sixty-one picas, the measure used to 
present display faces, is unusual but ef- 
fective. You have also determined close 
to perfect measures to show all text 
types. Perhaps you have very good rea- 
sons for distributing the script or cursive 
faces throughout the book, local condi- 
tions and opinions enter into such work, 
but it seems that a more practical ar- 
rangement would be to place these faces 
on succeeding pages. It’s a book that will 
prove valuable because it is so practical. 

THE Happon CRAFTSMEN, of Camden, 
New Jersey.—During this year we have 
seen many fine pieces of work com- 
memorating Gutenberg’s venture with 
movable type. However, we are putting 
Mr. Ellis’ book “Five Hundred Years of 
Printing From Type” at the top of the 
heap. Gray cover stock with reverse plate 















PRINTS OF PARIS. 


Organ of Paris Printing Company, Kansas City, 
is 512 by 81 inches, brown and orange on buff 
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a die-cut panel, is effecti: 
and opportune. Inside pag. s 
are light buff, deckle-ed:e 
French-fold; size 8% by 4°, 
inches. Type is printed | 
black, fourteen-point Bodorii, 
with liberal spacing between 
lines. A far-above-the-averave 
commercial piece, it should in- 
fluence buyers of printing who 
are looking for new ideas. 
From the standpoint of design 
we would like to see the trade- 
mark, which now stands by 
itself on the fold, tied more 
closely to the signature, per- 
haps centered just above the 
signature, and this group of 


For the first time in our history, a lady will address us. And 
this lady is one of the country’s leading book designers. Helen 
Gentry studied under Porter Garnett at Carnegie Tech, spent 
two years with The Grabhorn Press of San Francisco and 
three years in her own plant. Here she divided her time 
designing books, setting type and running off a few jobs on 
a Colts Armory Press, Back in ‘35 the Easter itch beset 
her and she came to New York to design children’s books. 





At left above is title sheet and right is an inside page of 614- by 92-inch booklet of twelve educational pro- 
grams of New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Colors are red and black on blue tint novelty. Designer, 


type in smaller sizes. The 
trade-mark carries much color 
and smaller type for the signa- 
ture would afford contrast with 
the text type and thus elimi- 
nate a monotony now existing 
between signature and text. 
“500 YEARS OF PRINTING,” pre- 
pared by the committee for 
the Graphic Arts Celebration 
of Pittsburgh, is one of the 
best condensed chronological 
versions we have seen. The 
page is 834 by 12 inches; text 





Howard N. King, typographic consultant, Intertype Corporation. Blue Starswirl stock, Strathmore Paper Company is printed in black, line decora 
r se 


in brown carries the title. Cream-colored 
deckle-edge paper is used for text. Page 
size 1014 by 7 inches. Text of the book is 
the brief history of leading printers’ ac- 
tivities from Gutenberg to Goudy. Type 
measure varies on each page to accom- 
modate the particular type used, but in 
each instance spacing is nearly perfect. 
Decorative units for each master’s page 
have been selected and applied with his- 


torical accuracy. Such a book as this will 
keep the name of The Haddon Craftsmen 
in files of admirers of fine printing far 
into the next 500 years of printing his- 
tory, we fully believe. 

ALBIN O. Horn Company, of Chicago.— 
“Autumn Leaves” fully proves your 
slogan of “creative printers.” This book- 
let, bound in a light brown French-fold 
cover with a real leaf showing through 


tions in subdued blue, orange, 
and green. White antique paper is used 
for text. Spiral binding permits a novel 
and ingenious insertion of halftone il- 
lustrations. These are just half the 
width of the book proper, captions for 
the illustrations appearing in a modern 
handling alongside of each. Sixteen of 
these illustrations are shown and tell 
the story of how we do printing today. 
They follow in grand sequence the his- 
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oY j jing House Craftsmen is 
(C fy pleased to bring to this 
RY \ 

ce” national Vice-President 
ina lecture, the subject of which is certain 
United States, Frank has delivered this 
lecture on the development of the book, 
Therefore, on passing on the news to you, 
keep thisinmind: youcanlook forward to 
the slogan of our club is epitomized in 

the words, “ Share Your Knowledge.” 
making of books there is no end” drives 
home the sober fact that today the mak- 
thought; brought to a higher status the 
mentality of man, and with it the untold 


{ ¢ ® HE Seattle Club of Print- 
meeting the First Incer- 

to be of stimulating interest. Over these 
and word hasreached homethat it is good. 
an evening of educational value, in which 
The recordings in holy writ that “of the 
ing of many books has liberated human 
blessings of perpetuating man’s thoughts, 


chosen field: that of booksand printing. 





BOOKS and 
their MAKERS 


am Thisclub extendsan invitation tomen 
of the printing industry who may be in- 
terested in the subject-matter we discuss. 
Weexpect youasa member, and we invite 
youwho should bea member! Attend, for 
what you get; join for what you can give! 
x Charlie spins the wheel! Remember, 
we have adrawing, justification for which 
sends delegates to the Convention. Your 
luck swings around right living! 

aw The XXIst Annual Convention of 
TheInternational Associationof Printing 
House Craftsmen meets in San Francisco, 
beginning August 4th, headquarters : the 
Palace Hotel. Special arrangements are 
being madeto take anumber of members 
to this convention, details of which will 
be liberated at this meeting. You can be 
assured of one thing, however: this will 
beoneofthemajor eventsof our lives, par- 


ticularly wewho live on the Pacific Coast: 


. atleastuntil 1950, when the International 


both sober and otherwise. The kindling FRANK MCCAFFREY will be entertained by the Seattle Club. 
to which Gutenberg, Fust and Schceffer FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT ? Begin your plans now to attend this year! 
brought the living torch of printing in- Tas SATERNATIONAL-AGSOCIATION OF a Eretheeditor writes ‘finis’ to this copy 
, flamed hungry world. The history of its PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN, INC. let it here be known that much of the fine 
development, step-by-step, is always an (and hard !) work done in the production 
interesting story, and you will find it like- &% of the covers of the June “S.K.Y.”’ Re- 
wise, interestingly told by our own Frank BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL view, can be credited to Harry Strang. 
McCaffrey. There will be charts and ones Wednesday, June 26th 1940 THIS then ends “The Layout”’ for June, 
tures, supplementing this study in his 6:30P.M 1940, being of Meeting No. 5 of the Reg- 


ular Schedule of Meetings of this Club. 











Meeting announcement folder for June of Seattle Club, International Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 
Designed by Archie Little, Seattle typographer. Size, 121 by 9} inches. Red and black on white deckle-edge 
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tory of early printing. A sec- 
tion is given over to books 
available for the graphic arts. 
The final section of text gives 
the address “The Ethics and 
Aesthetics of Type and Typog- 
raphy” by Frederic W. Goudy. 
This was printed as a student 
project at the department of 
printing, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and set in sixteen- 
point Poliphilus and Blado. 
THERE IS PROBABLY NO ONE 
more adept at putting over a 
meeting in the graphic arts 
than Harry Armstrong, from 
Nashville, for years active in 
the Craftsmen movement. He 
does it because he has utmost 
faith in printer’s ink, also, of 
course, because he knows how 
to plaster it on paper. Es- 
sentially, he believes in big- 
ness, so it is not surprising to 
receive from him what is 
probably the largest piece yet 
used to announce a meeting of 
Craftsmen. This, to announce 
a meeting on “Printing Ink,” 
is a folder, pages 11 by 17 
inches, the offset-printed half- 
tone of the speaker, William 
L. Garretson, of Sinclair & 
Valentine Company, on page 
3 being 10 by 13% inches. 
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Typography of the announce- 
ment facing the picture is 
similarly impressive, also, of 
course, well arranged and ef- 
fectively displayed. To do such 
things in a big way must bring 
commensurate results, also the 
effect on those outside the in- 
dustry who may see them 
must be influenced, made less 
likely to cut their own adver- 
tising to bare bones, as it were. 
Congratulations, Harry. 

THE COLE Press, of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.—We like two 
things about your blotter “Buy 
€ales Books Now for Busy 
Days Ahead.” First is the ef- 
fective suggestion of a clerk’s 
sales book made up from rules 
and type and placed slantwise 
at the left of the copy. We like 
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FREDERIC W. GOUDY 
Fidst Honorary Member of The National Student Graphic Arts Society. 





also the exceptional amount of 
the white space, indeed there 
borders on being too’ much, 
especially in spots, one being 
at the left of the lines of text 


which could very easily be Above and at right are covers designed and printed by 
longer so provide for use of students in the Masonic Home and School of Fort Worth 


next size larger type. We feel 
effect of two-line head now squared up 
would be better if second were in- 
dented somewhat, for it would then be 
more lively, at least not so stiff. It seems 
your name deserves more prominence 
than phone number and that all signa- 
ture matter should be in one group in- 
stead of two with “Cole Bros.” and 
street address making one and “Phone 
6813” and town and state making an- 
other, the quoted copy being much 
larger than the second line in each case. 
However, locally, the phone number is 
more important than street address, 
city, and state so one would put up an 
argument, if so inclined, that your han- 
dling leaves very little to be desired. 

BapcerR PrInTING CoMPANY, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, sends six 
interesting effective blotters. 
Both the copy slant and dis- 
play are such as should appeal 
strongly to business heads in- 
tent upon increasing sales. In 
some there may be too much 
display varying little in size 
and prominence otherwise, in- 
sufficiently larger than text. 
This writer inclines to idea of 
bringing out as few words as 
possible in display, selecting 
those most interesting and 
compelling, and making them 
really big. A difficulty in em- 
phasizing many points is that 
nearly always the composition 
is crowded, which is the case 
in some of these blotters. 
Easiest to read of all is the 
one “Maybe Customers Will 
Wear a Path to Your Door.” 
It is, so far as arrangement and 
number of points emphasized, 
the simplest of the lot. Sim- 
plicity is not plainness. It is 
the opposite of complexity, 
which is something to avoid 
when it comes to the presenta- 


tion of advertising. Of course, agraphs.” Size 514 by 714. Yellow and black on white 


Cover advertisement in house-organ ‘Publication Par- 


ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
February 1936 -- February 1840 


these blotters are not so complex as to 
be definitely hurtful, but one or two 
reach the border line. 

The Crier, of Hopkins, Minnesota, a 
32-page monthly, local magazine, is well 
done, the cover striking. There is a color 
plate bleeding off on all sides with an 
open panel near center to accommodate 
a 5- by 7-inch halftone which, with its 
title, appears in black with parallel three- 
point rules in color around and inside 
color panel. The title in striking large 
lettering appears in reverse color (white) 
along the top, stock also accounting for 
neat decoration at the sides and near the 
top of the color panel, date in black over- 
printing color just below the panel. Sim- 


ee 


Will you simply sign up with the 
same ter, in the same old way, 
with no thought given to improve- 
ment? Or, will you decide that it is 
pend you to investigate something 
new 


S; publication printing is 
new in the Southwest and of you 
many advantages heretofore un- 
heard of in this section. 


It costs nothing, nor does it obli- 
gate you, to investigate the service 
which we offer. Specializing stretches 
your publication dollars. 


“The MID-WEST Specializes in 
Magazines 


February cover at left is by silk screen; November is 
by rubber plates. The trim sizes are 734 by 1034 inches 


plicity is its outstanding quality, the few 
elements being large and impressive, a 
good system. While advertisements are 
effectively designed and displayed, too 
many type styles are used in some cases. 
We cannot become reconciled to fat and 
lean types of about equal size being inter- 
mingled in display, even though of the 
same series and an excellent one like 
Stymie. Opening page of text would be 
better if the rule of the masthead were 
thicker; it is too fine to harmonize with 
the Kaufman Script of the line The Crier 
above and the article heading below. 
Sanps & McDovucatt, Melbourne, among 
Australia’s leading graphic arts concerns, 
has sent this department some of the 


Title sheet of Clark Printing Company (Philadelphia) 
5 by 71/4 house-organ. Is brown and black on eggshell 
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THE MONOTYPE RECORDER 





















THE FIFTH CENTENNIAL 
OF THE INVENTION OF 


TYPOGRAPHY 


THE ART OF PRINTING WITH MOVABLE TYPES 










LONDON & REDHILL 
THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION LTD 












Cover of 834- by 1114-inch booklet issued by The Monotype Corporation 
Limited, containing 12,000-word history of the effects of Gutenberg’s 
inventing movable type. Printed orange and black on eggshell. The 
text is carefully but well set to conserve space due to paper rations 


CONTROL 


Zip! Zip! Zip! Three strikes and out ... that's 
rontrol ... and we hope, as you do, that Bobo, Tommy 
and the Schoolboy have plenty against the Reds. 

And when you want control in the production 
of your printing, we're ready to toss whatever it needs 
to “strike out” the possibility of a poor job. Our major 
league experience will convince you. 

Before you go to the ball park or listen to the 
game today, dial LA. 1280 and call the pitches for 
better printing. 


ATLANTIC PRESS 


3625 MYRTLE STREET 
DETROIT 



























COMMERCIAL - ADVERTISING 


PRINTERS 
“We Sell Sales” 








Blotter mailing card used by Atlantic Press. Color underlay is tan 
and type is blue on white enamel coating. The size is 6 by 31 inches 







Ow, with the snap and sparkle i in the 
air.comes a stirring of interest in thi 
seasonal, when plans are made and c 
endars filled; ; whereupon, The Printing 
Press of Horace Carr looks forward 
to Christmas and ite rush. It i 1s now 
prepared to devote time and devotion to the creation of 
your ristmas greetings along li ines expressive of that 
warmth and: individuality that gives them real meaning. 
The thou ught and care which their production requires 


awaits only your decision to begin planning. ie 
>XE¢ 


Caxton Building 812 Huron Road CHerry 1663 





Initial and ornament are silver and copy is blue on gray deckled-edge 
stock. A French-fold piece 6 by 4% inches, printed on the front only 
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finest printed things the editor 
has seen. Finest of all, per- 
haps, is the calendar for twelve 
months beginning July, 1940. 
It is 17144 by 25% inches; blue 
and red predominate inasmuch 
as the entire background is 
supplied by draped flags. A 
shield occupying the upper 
half, except for flags around 
outside, contains portraits, 
simulating bronze, of Queen 
Victoria, Edward VII, George 
V, Edward VIII, and George 
VI from left to right. All face 
left, full profile of the present 
king only showing. The effect 
is heightened by embossing, 
that is applied to the name 
which appears in an arched 
line immediately below the 
shield. Close to the bottom of 
this line the calendar pad is 
stitched. Contrary to the usual 
rule, this appears to have been 
especially designed to harmo- 
nize with other features. Naught 
but the folds of the flags ap- 
pear for a space of three inches 
when an inch-wide “silver” 
band appears all the way 
across. Copy “M2771 for every- 
thing a printer can produce” 
in one line and address in a 
second and larger one appears 
overprinting the silver band in 
blue. It’s a great piece of work. 

It’s A PLEASURE to again hear 
from that one-time fan of 
“Specimen Review” and high- 
ranking typographical con- 
testant, Douglas E. Dunstan, of 
the Adelaide, South Australia, 
Advertiser. The impress of his 
craftsmanship is evident in the 
many items submitted, but the 
“Advertiser Type Book” is 
outstanding. Pages by fours 
(two leaves) become wider by 
a pica from front to back. One 
looks at the index on the first 
page, sees at a glance, for in- 
stance, that Caslon is shown 
on page 14. It’s simplicity it- 
self to look to the right and 
catch the vertical row of fig- 
ures “13, 14, 15, 16,” and turn 
to the showing. Each block of 












type is accompanied by : 
character count schedule based 
on picas of measure. These 
lines printed in orange do noi 
conflict with the specimen 
lines. Names and sizes of type: 
are in bold-face in the out- 
side margin. Incidentally, some 
of the latest and smartest types 
are displayed. A case-bound 
book for the Harbors Board 
ranks high, as does the annual 
report of the S. A. Theatres 
Limited, numerous letterheads, 
and the brochure of Postrevor 
College which radiates class. 
The only serious fault comes to 
light in one of the most strik- 
ing items, the letterhead of 
B. J. Ball Limited. Too much 
matter in caps with lines too 
close creates a rather frighten- 
ing effect. Possibly, though, we 
frighten too easily. It’s a smart, 
modern, highly impressive lay- 
out. It’s fine work! 

“THE FIRST PRINTERS OF YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA,” by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, 914- by 1234-inch, 
forty-eight-page brochure, is 
highly creditable to its pro- 
ducer, The Maple Press Com- 
pany. The hand of Howard N. 
King, its designer, no doubt, 
has made of it the valuable 
keepsake it was intended to be. 
Use of eggshell antique text 
and cover stock with deckled 
edges, tied with a “gold” cord, 
gives a pleasing aspect and 
suggests historic import. The 
characterful Old English face 
for titles goes further in carry- 
ing out this impression. Text 
in a large size of the beautiful 
and legible Baskerville could 
scarcely be improved. Good 
taste is also shown in restricted 
use of color, blue, which is 
confined to a combination rule 
border for the cover title, to 
rules on title page and first 
page of text, and to the run- 
ning heads, the latter placed 
in the broad outside margins, 
in each case level with the 
first line of text. A clever idea 
is here worked out by setting 


















Cover fold of brochure, inside spread of which is shown at right. Size of 
cover is 81 by 517 inches. Printed brown and blue on a white enamel stock 
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“The First Printers” on the top line, 
“of York” centered beneath, then the 
folio with a dot on each side centered 
on the third line (but in black, not 
color) the three forming an inverted 
pyramid. Further, fine taste is shown in 
the lower margin of each page being 234 
inches deep—the same as the outside 
margin—as compared to the approxi- 
mately one-inch top and inside margin. 
The cover extends a quarter of an inch 
outside text pages and adds the final 
touch of craftsmanship to a really supe- 
rior example of the printing art. 

EXCELLENT BLOTTERS come from The 
Lea-Mar Press, Columbus, Ohio.—One, 
“500 Years Ago,” features a portrait of 
Gutenberg on the left with one of Al- 
fred H. Leaman, same size, on the right, 
type between. After the heading, copy 
reads “printing from movable type was 
invented by Johann Gutenberg, who 
produced a few hundred impressions 
a day, Al, the printer, started over fifty 
years ago and today the Lea-Mar Press 
with its high-speed equipment can turn 
out over 250,000 impressions in an 
eight-hour day.” All blotters are effec- 
tively arranged and displayed, only 
criticism being with lettering and in 
some instances types, the former lack- 
ing in flow and smoothness. One face, 
Parsons, considered a wow in simulat- 
ing lettering thirty years ago, seems 
now out of place, particularly where 
used all caps as at start of blotter with 
autumn leaf illustration. Caps of the 
font are too decorative for all-cap com- 
position; some of them, “m,” for in- 
stance, differ from lower-case only in 
height. The starting initial marooned on 
the left is too conspicuous; the isolated 
position and extension of the starting 
line makes contour of the type group 
unpleasingly irregular. There isn’t a 
type, however, but which may be suit- 
able somewhere. This one is suitable 
for the heading of “Old Man Crabbe 
Says:” In upper- and lower-case, the 
caps are among the better of the font, 
the “m” being dropped along with the 
other caps below base of lower-case 
letters greatly minimizes objections. 
Regardless of the flaws indicated, your 
blotters are good advertising; colors of 
inks and stocks and simple, effective 
copy turn the trick into pleasing typog- 
raphy and good advertising. 
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CONFUCIUS say: 


€¢Much new type and piles nice 
paper in print shop but ideas stay- 
ing just in head make poor job of 
getting orders. Assemble same and 
give to Mr. Farley for plenty results. 99 





WEBB do swell job of assembly. 





NOVEMBER 





Let Us Give Thanks... 


[** the blessings oi life and the abun- 





dance of good things we enjoy. 
OR the better life which is ours through 



































s|M/T sk the art of printing. Just imagine a world 

1| 2 without printers to produce magazines, 
3| 4] 5] 6] 7] 8] 9 books, blotters, business forms—truly a 
10] 11/12/13 / 14/15/16 world devoid of civilization. While you 
17 | 18 | 19/ 20 23 | 22 | 23 are appreciating your printer, call us at 
24) 25 | 26 | 27/| 28/29 SHEPHERD 5300 and let us help solve 





any printing problems you may have! 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE PRESS 


SHepherd 5400 Pakoma Par 





One of Confucius series of blotters by Webb Publishing Company. Is brown and black on buff. Like 
others shown here, size is 9 by 4 inches. Bynum blotter is brown and black on white. Washington 
College Press blotter for November is printed red and brown on both white and buff coated stock 


LET THESE BLOTTERS INSPIRE YOUR START IN THE CONTEST EXPLAINED ON PAGE 49 


WHERE COPY IS GIVEN FOR CONTESTANTS TO FOLLOW. CLOSING DATE IS JANUARY 
11. $100 IN PRIZES. PICK YOURSELF FOR A WINNER, THEN PROVE YOUR SKILL 


A BULL IN A CHINA SHOP... Picture a rampant bull charging through a china shop, trampling on the 


Wedgwood and ramming into tables loaded with Minton, Lenox and 
Spode — turning delicate order into chaos, not because of any distaste 
for china, but just because a china shop is not the proper abode for a bull. 


The same sort of chaos may be created on paper by inexperience and lack 
of skill in producing advertising printing. A piece of copy designed to influ- 
ence so delicate and changeable a thing as the human mind cannot be put 
into printed form by inexperienced hands if it is to be completely effective. 


THE OBSERVER PRINTING HOUSE, Inc. Advertising printing should be produced by sal selina ndinbins whim tnt 


Art © Eagraviag * Printing * Booklets * Catalogs * Folders 


204 WEST 2nd STREET + PHONE 3.3101 definitely at home in the field of advertising and who understand how they 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 





Above is first inside fold, also printed in brown and blue. Notice punch and persuasiveness of copy. The brochure unfolds again to show a folder 
Frinted for a local boys’ camp. The inside has two outdoor illustrations in full color to show effectiveness of color printing by an actual sample 





must di tize your sales in such a way that it will sell merchandise, 
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Tiptop PrInTING Company, of Cape 
Town, South Africa—The most praise- 
worthy feature of your work is layout, 
the general arrangement of type, il- 
lustration, and decoration. You have 
achieved decidedly original and striking ANY 







effects, conservatively modern in char- 
acter by simple means. They catch the 
eye quickly, rivet attention. Best are 77-79 NORTH WASHINGTON STREET# BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
your letterhead in light brown and light 
dull blue-green and your folder “Do 
You Realize?” Both feature an interest- 
ing device of three outlined circles, 
smallest inside surrounded by the next 
and that by the largest, the positioning 
being off center suggesting an illusion 
of being raised, with the inner one 
showing stock, and blue between the 
inner and outer ones. Die-cut in part 
this device in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the folder holds down a short 
front fold. Trailing somewhat for honors 
are a folder business card, “The Com- 
mercial Photographer,” and the card for TOWN OF HARVARD BAe ee = MASSACHUSETTS 
Konbas. “Good quality at lowest prices” 
appears across the center of the latter 
in dark brown against white stock, one- 
point rules above and below separating 
the white from the solid light brown 
printed background over which the main 
display is squared in the upper left- 
hand and address in the lower right- 
hand corner, both printed in dark brown. 
Here disclosed is the fault most common 
with your work, crowding of lines. It 
is especially noticeable in the three lines 
of the lower group, more pronounced 
because set in caps. Space between lines 
should never be less than between 
words, for then the line identity is lost. 
The fault is more pronounced and the 
effect quite unpleasing on the title page 
“Gregoire Boonzaier.” Lines in the two 
squared groups should be opened up at 
least two points. In‘ some of the lines 
here word spacing is wide beyond all 
reason, the title being worst with three 
times as much as there should be. 
Cuartes F. Horton, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut.—Your specimens are of average 
quality, not bad, yet lacking the stature : : eds 
of greatness. Best is your own envelope oe eae Typagraphic Designer ubiyateabie ger 
with “Horton’s” in a highlighted mod- 
ernistic letter and in green, followed by 
three half-point rules of graded length 
in brown, in which the two lines of 
your address in the light sans-serif caps 
following are also printed. Freedom and 
simplicity are the item’s charms. We 
feel that the effect would be even bet- 
ter if the address lines were to the left 
somewhat, not squared on the right with 
the end of the longer of the three rules 


as it is and which suggests a somewhat PRINTING COMPANY P INC 


box-like contour. The title page, “Off- 
set,” is striking as big and simple things 910 COMMERCE STREET NASHVILLE * TENNESSEE 
usually are. The word in 21-inch sans- 
serif caps is beneath an interesting half- 
tone of the same width, the two being 
all that appear on the 514 by 814-inch 
page. Your own letterhead and business 


card are unpleasing in contour, with 
four lines in sans-serif caps following Top two letterheads, by Daniels Printing Company, Boston, are among “The Fifteen Best Letter- 
the name, in each case irregularly pyra- heads” by Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Daniels’ in blue and black, looks 
ided. With this co in-a\neat sauared well on either white or ivory stock. That for the Harvard Historical Society is in blue and brown 
pnstnnnasea oe a on ivory, the blue being restricted to the society name and the rule. Sales Scrap Book letterhead 
group, the effect would be much better. is trimmed 714 by 101% inches, white stock printed in blue with a red spot. Ben Wiley’s interest- 
A pyramid which isn’t a pyramid— ing letterhead is a clever adaptation of an idea he discovered in a German publication. Stock is 
where lines don’t end so that a diagonal white with type in black and the separating rule blue. Baird-Ward Printing Company letterhead is 
from first to last is a straight line—is on white stock, the “Baird-Ward” being in olive, the remaining type in black, and ornaments in red 


THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 1940 
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_ Keys PRINTING COMPANY \& vzsianzns 


SERVICE FIRST — SATISFACTION ALWAYS DISPLAYS AND POSTERS 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA BY SILK SCREEN 





OF EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 


URRY STREET MONTREAL CANADA 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS 


QUETTE 6615 + 205 VITRE STREET WEST + MONTREAL CANADA 


ww 


E.0. HODGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Aduerlising Typography 


EUCLID SEVENTY-FIRST BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OCHIO + HENDERSON 3032 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURED INTO « NOVELTY FURNITURE. FACE VENEERS . TAPED FACES » 





PULASKI - VIRGINIA 


Five “different” letterheads. Keys Printing Company used black copy with green initial, rule, and 
laurel. Advertising Associates letterhead has a special tie-up to business cards printed from the 
cut used for color in letterhead. Printed red and black on gray. Design originator is Cambridge 
Press whose olive and black letterhead is reproduced below. Hodge letterhead is black only. The 
logotype in color here is an innovation of THE INLAND PRINTER. B. D. Smith & Company, Pulaski, 
Virginia, designed and printed the letterhead of Pulaski Veneer Corporation. Stock used is white 
and the colors are green for the tree, rule, and spacing dots, and black for the rest of the copy. 
interesting typographical variations among these five letterheads show fine display of originality 






just an awkward and meaningless form. 
Definite pattern is of importance. Too, so 
much copy set altogether in caps is dif- 
ficult to read. Caps should be reserved 
for a word or two here and there re- 
quiring special emphasis. After the en- 
velope, the stuffer, “We hope we have 
pleased you,” and the blotter, “If it’s 
worth framing at all,” are best. Even 
though caps are used for all the text 
of the former, we pass for there is not 
a lot of copy and form is better than 
on the card and letterhead. It is a neat 
job. The blotter would also be neat ex- 
cept for wide letterspacing of the title 
line. To avoid that, why didn’t you use 
type a size larger for the line “it’s worth 
framing at all” following “If” in very 
much larger letters a la initial? Too, we 
suggest an additional lead between lines 
of the text which do appear tight. 

GREENE’S, of Inglewood, California.— 
Letterheads of Golf Salesman’s Associa- 
tion, Centenela Days, City of Inglewood, 
and two for Sentinel Reality are out- 
standing, particularly with respect to the 
layout. The block of caps to the right of 
the band on Centenela’s should be in 
bolder sans-serif to provide better bal- 
ance of tone, but particularly in order 
that letters would be clearer than on 
the strong yellow paper. On white paper 
they would be more clear, but, of course, 
the inequality of tone would be equally 
evident. The four lines in question are 
further weakened by being so widely 
letterspaced and with so much space 
between words, indeed, spacing between 
words in three of the lines is altogether 
too great. The effort was to have the 
lines the same length as “California” in 
much larger type below, but the advan- 
tage there is more than offset by the 
bad spacing. Address lines are crowded 
on the first Sentinel heading. We regret 
combinations of extra-condensed types 
with faces rather extended as on head- 
ing of Simkins, which violate shape har- 
mony. Other headings are quite good, 
though that of Inglewood Federal Sav- 
ings exemplifies too great space between 
words, notably in the second line, all 
for the purpose of making the two even 
length. The design would be neater if 
the second line were definitely shorter 
than the first; pattern would then be 
one of the most pleasing forms, the in- 
verted pyramid. The last extended line is 
also unduly spread out. No more impor- 
tant point in regard to typography has 
been made, we think, than that of Ben- 
jamin Sherbow “Do not pat and squeeze 
type into some preconceived idea of 
form.” If type should fit a definite form, 
naturally, well and good. If it doesn’t, 
forget the idea of a rectangle, square, or 
pyramid. Let it be natural. Remember, 
also, the modern principle of design: 
“Form follows function.” Display for at- 
tention and interpretation should pre- 
cede form. Folders and booklets average 
as well as, or better than, letterheads. 
However, with equal space between the 
three groups of the Charter Night title 
of the Lions Club, the page is monoto- 
nous, lacking good proportion, which is 
pleasing inequality. With the second 
copy group so low the page as an entity 
is made bottom heavy. 
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Will Laufer says of No. 14, “All elements seem bal. 
anced ... types harmonize ... story is easy to read” 


Final Results on Stratoliner Contest 


@ Now IT May BE TOLD. The contest 
in naming the five Stratoliner ad- 
vertisements shown on pages 46, 47, 
and 48 of our October issue which 
led in the poll of 100 closed Novem- 
ber 11. Each balloter selected three 
and placed them in the order of his 
preference, his first selection being 
credited with three points, second 
two points, and third one point. Total 
points decided the result. 

First place went to No. 14, de- 
signed by Paul Hazelrigg and set by 
Frederic Ryder Company. It re- 
ceived 122 of the possible 300 points 
it would receive if placed first by all 
voting, a remarkable showing. 

With 84 points, No. 16, designed by 
Norman Vizents and set by J. M. 
Bundscho, Incorporated, took sec- 
ond, followed by Edward J.McCabe’s 
No. 1, set by Hayes-Lockner, with 73 
points. Advertisement No. 2 by R. 
Hunter Middleton, type designer of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company, 
with 60 points, came out fourth while 
No. 12 by E. Willis Jones, set by 
Ryder, won fifth with 44 points. The 
five leading advertisements and the 
one trailing are shown on this and 
the opposite page. 

Irvin Butcher, of Newport News, 
Virginia, alone named the five lead- 
ers. He is ten dollars ahead because 





No. 14 JURY FIRST PLACE 





















of his judgment or luck. Though he 
did not place them in the “100” or- 
der, he placed No. 14 first and No. 1 
third. He rated the correct five thus: 
No. 14, No. 12, No. 1, No. 16, No. 2. 
He missed the trailer, but that’s a 
second contest. He did name the one 
letterwriting contestants considered 
worst of all the sixteen. 

The second contest was in select- 
ing the advertisement receiving the 
fewest points from the 100. Just as 
only one named the five leaders, but 
one indicated No. 3 “the worst.” He 
is Marshall Eagliton, of Columbus, 
Ohio, winner of the second “ten 
spot” for picking the Jury’s loser. 

According to the sixty who wrote 
letters, a somewhat different deci- 
sion from that of the Jury of 100 is 
reached on the five best advertise- 
ments, stretched to seven due to ties. 

As those were to choose five, a 
first meant five points, second four 
points, et cetera. Their balloting also 
places No. 14 first with 195 of a pos- 
sible 300 points, a stronger prefer- 
ence than indicated by the Jury of 
100. Nos. 1 and 2 tied for second 
place with 138 points. No. 4 took 
third with 81 points, No. 6 fourth 
with 58 points. Nos. 5 and 12, scor- 
ing 54 points, tied for fifth position. 
In view of the even voting in the 


No. 16 JURY SECOND PLACE 


! Modernistic No. 16 struck Fred A. Kestler, Concord, 
North Carolina, as having “oomph” for eye catching 


Just at NOON TODAY, 
the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop. As 
you watch it, a mile in the air, remem- 
ber this: 4 


# It is the largest, newest and finest 
flying transport in service any- 
where in the world. © It is four- 
motored for greater power, 
greater, speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 33 
passengers and a crew of 
5. It gives you the fast- 
est and most luxurious 
service that has ever 
been offered from 
Chicago to New York 

and to Los Angeles. 




































two instances, three are honored 
which were not by the Jury of 100 
These are No. 4, by E. C. Schubert, 
of the Neely Printing Company, No. 
5 by Elmer Jacobs, and No. 6 by Ray 
DaBoll, set, respectively, by Adver- 
tising Typographers, Incorporated, 
and Bertsch & Cooper. No. 16 missed 
the select circle of the letterwriters, 
scoring 48 points. 

Eleven advertisements were given 
top rank by one or more letterwrit- 
ers. In this No. 14 also leads, being 
named “first” by 20, with No. 2 trail- 
ing by but four “first” mentions. In 
being mentioned first, No. 1 ran 
rather a poor third with eight. Two 
ads, Nos. 4 and 16 (the latter second 
in the original poll) were named 
“first” by four, while Nos. 5 and 11 
each had a pair to place them in 
front. Advertisements Nos. 6, 7,12: 
and 15, had one friend each. Keeping 
all this in mind one should recognize 
features of typography which do not 
appeal to most people and to find 
which appeal more generally. 

A composite reaction of 160 people 
must represent a cross-section view 
of people by and large and provide a 
helpful guide. Lumping the ballots 
of the original one hundred and the 
sixty letterwriters together, No. 14 
comes first with 317 points; No. 1 
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No. 1, says Lester L. Lippincott, of Barry, 





leads readers through the ad “without interrupii 
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... Just at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop 


As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the 
world. It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and greater smooth- 
ness. It carries 33 passengers and 
crew of 5. © It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever offered from 
Chicago to New York and to California. 
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Jury of 100 and readers show 


‘tf similar views on typography 


second with 211; No. 2 third with 
148; No. 16 fourth with 132; and No. 
4 fifth with 119. The four advertise- 
ments named by both groups should, 
it seems, warrant consideration. 

Scoring most points in the poll of 
100 and of letterwriting contestants, 
and being placed at the top by more 
of both groups than any other, it 
seems safe to assume No. 14 is the 
best advertisement. 

No such parallel view, to inter- 
polate, was expressed as to which 
advertisement is worst. About one- 
half the letterwriters chose No. 8. 

Will Laufer, of Detroit, gives ex- 
cellent reasons for placing No. 14 
first. “It looks definitely like an air- 
plane ad,” he states. “The copy being 
sunk to bottom right corner, with 
white space above, it suggests earth 
and sky. The tilted angle of the copy 
adds a feeling of motion and speed. 
The ‘ship,’ positioned high in the top 
left-hand corner, appears to ride like 
a transport plane cruising in endless 
space. All the elements seem bal- 
anced while being positioned off- 
balance; the types harmonize. The 
story is easy to read and grasp.” 

Alfred Miller, Jr., Jacksonville, 
Florida, says “its compactness makes 
it easy to read. The eye travels only 
about half the distance it does in 


No. 2. JURY FOURTH PLACE 


in Deneen, Saint Cloud, Minnesota, likes No. 2 for 
teresting contrast” but with points seen at a glance 
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Compare Jury and Reader Vote 


Column 1 below shows the five winners chosen by the “Jury of 100,” 
which included laymen and people identified with the graphic arts on 
about an even basis. The second column shows results of our poll of 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER who entered the contest on naming cor- 
rectly the five best, and the poorest, as decided by the jury. Notice that 
readers agreed on four out of the five selections of the first group, but 
In place of 16, Nos. 4, 5, and 6 are 
brought into the elite circle, due to tie votes on second and fifth places. 


turned thumbs down on No. 16. 








KT oday? 


Wate Chics 


FOR THE FIRST STRATOLINER! 


Gust at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago will make its appear- 
ance over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile in the 
air, remember this: 

It is the largest, newest and finest flying 

transport in service anywhere in the 


whole world. 


It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


Itgives youthe fastest and most luxurious 
service ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 


Transcontinental 
AIR LINES 





most of the others; a reader is more 
apt to read all of such a display 
whereas he might skip over some 
‘spread-all-over-ad.’ ” 

That old master of the twenty-six 
leaden soldiers, C. A. Merrill, of Bos- 
ton, scored three of five, including 
No. 14 as first. “I have selected your 
No. 14 for my No. 1,” he writes, 
“because I think it is the one most 
easily read. The arrangement of the 
typographic characters in simulating 
the airplane coming into the field of 


No. 12 JURY FIFTH PLACE 


Clif Reeves, North Wildwood, New Jersey, preferred 
No. 12 since it is “cleverly done and well balanced” 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 

It is the largest, newest and 


finest flying transport in serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 


It is four-motored for greater 
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refer to page 46 of the October issue 
where all sixteen advertisements are 
shown for your comparison. 


To get full benefit from this report, 
one of the most interesting features 
any trade magazine has published, 
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vision, together with the angle at 
which the type is set, carrying the 
sense of forward motion, together 
with the clarity of the set-up, make 
it best.” He suggests improvement, 
saying “If the typographer had re- 
moved the halftone strip and the ar- 
row pointing to the name, it would 
have been even better. I see no rea- 
son for this strip, and the arrow oc- 
cupies my eye almost as much as 
‘Transcontinental,’ which I think 
should not be so. In other words, 


No. 3 JURY LAST PLACE 


Marshall Eagliton, Columbus, Ohio, cited No. 
3 for a “heading broken into too many lines” 


WATCH 
TODAY’S 
SKIES 
FOR 

* — THE 


TODAY’S 


FIRST 
STRATOLINER! 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and finest 


p> flying transport in service any- 
where in the world. 





It is four-motored for greater 

> power, greater speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 33 passen- 
gers and a crew of 5. 


It gives you the fastest and most 
> luxurious service ever offered 





power, greater speed and great- from Chicago to New York and to 
TR ANS a er smoothness. It carries 33 California. 
passengers and a crew of 5. 
CONTINENTAL It gives you the fastest and t 
most luxurious service ever 
AIRLINES offered from Chicago to New TRANSCONTINENTAL 


York and to California. 
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this halftone strip and the arrow 
clutter up what otherwise would 
have been a very clean-cut, read- 
able, easily grasped message. The 
message has not been broken up as 
it has in most of the others.” 

“No. 14 is best,” claims writer Wil- 
lard G. Nolting, Chicago, “because it 
most clearly expresses the message; 
the tilted mass of copy with its 
strong heading, arrow, signature, and 


Joe R. Sheen, of Emporia, Kansas, 
defends his selection of No. 14, for 
first place, by stating “I think a small 
newspaper ad, or a large one, for that 
matter, needs an eye-arresting spot 
which tells some of the story. That 
is what this airplane ornament does.” 

Richard E. Eline, of Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania, picked three out of 
five, named No. 8 worst, and put No. 
14 first. “The typographer,” he says, 


No. 4 READERS’ THIRD PLACE 


No. 4's “slant of the text gives a Stratoliner effect,” 
points out L. E. Johnson, Royersford, Pennsylvania 


No. 6 READERS’ FOURTH PLACE 


Samuel Katz, of Los Angeles, speaks for No. 6: “It 
is clean looking, dignified, and has desired speed” 
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WATCH TODAY'S SKIES .. . FOR THE FIRST 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over the Loop. 


As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


Seu , 


* It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world. 


* It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. It 
carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


* It gives you the fastest and most luxurious 
service ever offered from Chicago to New 
York and to California. 


ANSCONTINENTAL Airlines 





Wiren lodays Shies... 


THE FIRST STRATOLINER!? 


Bust at noon today. the first Stratoliner to 


visit Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 


As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


Mt is the largest, newest and finest flying transport 


in service anywhere in the world. 


It is four-motored for greater power, greater speed 


and greater smoothness. It carries 33 passengers and a crew of .5. 


Mt gives you the fastest and most luxurious service 


ever offered from Chicago to New York and to California. 
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The Chicago-set ads vary some in size but still are 


compa: 


rable—and decidedly interesting and helpful 
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long gray band, set against the un- 
usual area of white space with the 
interesting spot of the plane, makes 
the advertisement a positive eye- 
catcher for even glance-readers.” 
Richard D. Smith, Slayton, Min- 
nesota, puts No. 14 first. He views 
the arrow differently than does Mr. 
‘Merrill, saying it “is not too large, 
just enough to emphasize the fact 
that it’s a Transcontinental plane.” 
He defends the gray band which Mr. 
Merrill would omit by saying “the 
line leading from the catch line 
‘Watch Today’s Skies’ to the name 
tends to join these most important 
parts.” Reader, take your choice. 
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“was careful to set the most im- 
portant lines in the copy in bold 
face.” Referring to the rule and ar- 
row, he says “Attention is by them 
drawn to the fact that one company 
is introducing the Stratoliner rather 
than all air-transportation lines.” 

While scoring third and fourth, re- 
spectively, in the original poll, Nos. 1 
and 2 were scored evenly for second 
with the letterwriters. No. 2, how- 
ever, scored twice as many first- 
place ratings as No. 1. 

Mr. Merrill, the old Maestro, placed 
No. 2 second. “It meets with most of 
my ideas,” he says, “but I don’t think 
it has the force of No. 14.” 








“I placed No. 2 first,” writes W. H. 
Towner, of Bellingham, Washington, 
“because the layout is simple, attrac- 
tive, and easily read; the whole set 
in legible type and broken up into 
small paragraphs, with plenty of well 
balanced white space. I think the ad- 
vertiser wished to bring out the 
thought of ‘Watch Today’s Skies,’ 
the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago, 
and, lastly, the name.” The majority 

of those interviewed in the orig- 
inal poll as well of the letter con- 
testants considered “Watch To- 
day’s Skies” should be top dis- 
play copy. 

Also placing No. 2 first, Irvin 
Deneen, Saint Cloud, Minnesota, 
states that “contrast of display 
lines and groups of type are just 
enough to make it interesting, yet 
the main points can be grasped 
at a glance. All type faces are leg- 
ible and the general layout is in- 
teresting in that your eye never 
actually comes to rest at one spot. 
Although the first two lines are 
aslant, they are legible; they also 
suggest height, and so the strato- 
sphere, because they point up- 
ward at a legible angle.” 

Suggestions for improving No. 
2, his first choice, were offered 
by J. Stuart Wineland, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. “I believe, how- 
ever,” he says “that the second 
head, ‘for the first Stratoliner,’ 
should be stronger. This added 
emphasis would not impair the 
movement within the ad and it 
would increase emphasis upon the 
important points.” 

“From the standpoints of easy 
grasp, widest attention-catching 
power, and ease of assimilation,” 
writes Bruce Tilden, Chicago, “I 
rank No. 2 first. The job of catch- 
ing attention and interest is, of 

course, the job of being inside the 
interest of the greatest number of 
readers. A suggestion to ‘watch to- 
day’s skies’ easily ranks first. Atten- 
tion is caught by commands to sim- 
ple physical action. Advertisement 
No. 2 presents that command in the 
simplest, most easily assimilated form. 
‘Watch today’s skies’ stands out, signs 
out, rivets attention. That leads to the 
question: watch the skies for what? 
The answer is there in one gulp too: 
‘For the first stratoliner.’ ” 

“Because it carries an action illus- 
tration, the entry numbered 1 in your 
ad-rating test has, in my opinion,” 
says Herbert Warfel, Joliet, Illinois, 
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“more appeal for a large majority 
- of readers than the others. It has 
no typographic imperfections which 
would be serious enough to offset the 
great advantage of well placed action 
sketch.” 

Lester L. Lippincott, Barry, Illi- 
nois, another who scored three of 
five, also preferred No. 1. “It has 
neither a great abundance of white 
space,” he writes, “nor is the type 
crowded and hard to read. I be- 
lieve the featured line should be 
‘Stratoliner’ and the ornamenta- 
tion leads the eye to it, yet it is 
not overshadowing the catch line 
‘Watch Today’s Skies.’ ” 

“For general attractiveness, dis- 
play value, spacing, originality, 
and selection of type faces,” writes 
William Penkalo, of New York 
City, “I feel that layout No. 1 is 
the best of the sixteen. The ju- 
dicious use of white space around 
the word ‘Stratoliner’ and ‘Trans- 
continental’ offsets the boldness of 
the type and at the same time fo- 
cuses the attention on these im- 
portant words without seeming to 
shout. The elements are composed 
in logical order and in the proper 
relationship as to sizes.” 

H. C. Hawes, instructor of print- 

ing, Hamilton, Ontario, chose No. 
1 for first. “To my way of think- 
ing,” he writes, “No. 1 is typo- 
graphically sound. Order of dis- 
play is logical (what? and who?), 
with the sub display well handled. 
The choice of type is good; bal- 
ance, spacing, and legibility leave 
little to be desired. The ad com- 
mands attention, interprets its 
meaning, and is easy to read... 
what more could be desired?” 

Roy G. Daniel, and his wife, of 
Dallas, competed and tied in nam- 
ing four of five, but Mrs. Daniel 
lost on the whole by a whisker, nam- 
ing No. 1 best whereas the head 
of the house named No. 14. “Most 
people,” she says, “like the more 
beautiful in anything, and this No. 1 
has rhythm of layout and forceful- 
ness of character that are naturally 
the elements of any good ad. Both 
are makers of beauty in layout.” 

“No. 1,” writes William H. Lichter, 
Chicago, “achieves its primary aim 
in getting itself read quickly and 
without interruption. This is attained 
by simplicity of arrangement. ‘Di- 
rection’ plays an important role, 
leading the eye voluntarily. At the 
cptical center we catch the name 











‘Stratoliner,’ our eye is then drawn 
to the airplane illustration, which, 
being on a bias, forces our visual di- 
rection to the right and then down 
to the text of the advertisement. 
This advertisement ... gives one 
the feeling of swift movement. Mar- 
gins are varied and _ interesting; 
arrangement and spacing are good.” 

Figuratively speaking, there is lit- 
tle middle ground of opinion regard- 


No. 5 READERS’ FIFTH PLACE 


O. R. Thompson, Jackson, Michigan, likes No. 5 for 
generous white space and its simple type and design 


Watch 
Today's 
Skies 


for the first Stratoliner! 





Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to 


visit Chicago will make its appearance 
over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile in 
the air, remember this: 


@ It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world. 


@ It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. It 
carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


@ It gives you the fastest and most luxu- 
rious service ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINES 








W. C. Stremic, Philadelphia, de- 
fends No. 16 at length. “No 16, my 
choice for first place,” he writes, “al- 
though violating some principles, 
would be highly successful in ‘stop- 
ping’ the newspaper reader virtually 
‘as he runs.’ Beginning with a typo- 
graphic fanfare, the layout man has 
secured an unnatural balance in 
placing the main display in an almost 
vertical position, thus creating a dy- 


No. 8 READERS’ LAST PLACE 


Richard D. Smith, Slayton, Minnesota, criticizes No. 
8: “It keeps the eye jumping in an agonizing manner” 





* Just at noon today 

the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 

will make its appearance over the Loop 

As you watch it 

a mile in the air, remember this 

It is the largest, newest and finest flying transport 


in service anywhere in the world 


WATCH TODAY'S SKIES! 


It is four-motored 
for greater ‘power, greater speed and greater 


smoothness. It carries 


83 passengers and a crew of 5 
It gives you the fastest 
and most luxurious service ever offered from 
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ing an advertisement like No. 16, 
most ‘modernistic’ of the lot. Second 
in the poll of 100, scoring 84 points 
as compared with 122 for No. 14, it 
scored only 48 as compared with 195 
for No. 14 among the letterwriters. 
Furthermore, eight of the sixty let- 
terwriters voted it worst of the six- 
teen, only four put it first. 

One of the four, Fred A. Kestler, 
Concord, North Carolina, says, “It 
has the exact ‘oomph’ for catching 
the eye at first sight, and manifests 
enough of that ‘something’ to cause a 
‘glance reader’ to want to know the 
facts that are conveniently directed 
by a pointing arrow.” 





namic force which is irresistible. 
The newspaper reader is accustomed 
to seeing his news and about 99 per 
cent of advertising, set in a horizon- 
tal position on the page. When intel- 
ligently planned, anything placed at 
an angle will secure immediate at- 
tention. The arrow is the next focal 
point of interest. Here the layout 
man has taken advantage of a cur- 
rent trend and directed the reader’s 
eye to the time, easing him into the 
remainder of the copy. Although the 
three types are not in harmony, the 
large display is such a dominating 
influence that we can forgive the de- 
signer for overlooking one detail.” 
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Mr. Warfel, already quoted, placed 
No. 16 last. “Entry No. 16,” he writes, 
“has one stunt that will catch the 
eye. Setting the main head on the 
diagonal permits the biggest type 
possible for its high-spot line. The 
fact that the line is diagonal, how- 
ever, detracts more from legibility 
than extra size adds in display effec- 
tiveness; and the size and location 
of the main line make the smaller 
heads comparatively hard to read 
and the body of the ad small, monot- 
onous, and misshapen.” 

“My reasons for placing No. 16 in 
the last position,’ writes Irvin De- 
neen, “are as follows: 1. While half 
the ad can be read a block away, 
while standing on your head, you al- 
most needa magnifying glass to read 
the other half. 2. In other words, the 
contrast between display lines and 
body type is too great. 3. Also, peo- 
ple do not want to take the time to 
stand on their heads to read an ad. 
It must be made readable at a glance 
because that is all people will spend.” 

Charles G. Doering, of Brookings, 
South Dakota, placing No. 16 last, 
says “This type of layout is over- 
worked.” A fellow student, Kenneth 
E. Trombley, says “it is too black and 
is poorly made up,” also that “type 
set slantwise is hard to read and 
leads one out of the ad.” 

However, evaluated from the re- 
turns, No. 16 is not the worst adver- 
tisement. This is especially true con- 
sidering its fine showing made with 
the Jury of 100, one of the few dif- 
ficult things to understand about this 
whole double survey. 

Another of the difficult things is 
the original group’s selection of No. 3 
as worst. As already intimated, only 
one in this group of 60 placed it last. 
He is Marshall Eagliton, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. “No. 3,” he writes, “be- 
longs in last place because the head- 
ing is broken up into too many lines, 
causing the reader to lose interest. 
The one- and three-point rules cause 
a motion to be set up which pulls to 
the left, while the three arrows point 
in the reverse. The rules finally ‘box’ 
the signature to point directly out 
of the ad. The subhead is decidedly 
weak and is weakened further by the 
text being set in the same size of 
italic. It is lacking in unity and bal- 
ance throughout.” 

As already intimated, the editor is 
more sympathetic with the vote of 
the letter contestants than with that 
of the Jury of 100 when it comes to 
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last place. The contestants give low 
score, 4 points, to No. 9, and next 
low score to No. 8, with eight points, 
an equal number, three, mentioning 
them. Something might be said for 
No. 8 if it were to appear in a ‘smart’ 
magazine, full page. As a two-col- 
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Voted Poorest 


There were fifty-eight read- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER who 
voted on the poorest of the ad- 
vertisements. A tabulation of 
their votes follows. 


Contestant 
Number Votes 
Bo shaio, Secs soa et ORO 28 
BB A craic nk Sees SVE Ee 8 
7 ESERR ge en RB ee eae eave Bia SOS oT che 6 
«RRA ee OMe ane ere eerars Ris 5 
Mis Sd wis eta nen eel eee a 4 
BOs a ene eee Meee as 3 
Bie ed la euion marc ona Ee 2 
BINDS <5 25, oss scaccatccu seay ara to aie es anor atone 1 
Mie ios cov ohug ators Ee REET 1 


Following are winners of the 
first five places, as decided by 
both readers and jury. Notice 
that only two of the eight lead- 
ers were indicated as “poorest” 
by any of that group of voters. 
No. 16 is the type of ad that 
some go for with a vengeance, 
while others detest it. This is 
a further clue to which are 
really the best. 


Contestant Low-place 
Number Votes 
HN cas gsasote slorate a tainissle aes) oie otate none 
DS cree est orate chet RNa 8 
On ne eer none 
Po, actas Bs Rit ccvaratcna lancet none 
De. vex cncystevolesaincioeremen cacao 1 
Ds a to ala Wee lele eval sawerereie seers none 
Boi circliscica Sioa ee eles aie none 
DD ove iaiaig anne lovin col steer ine none 
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umn newspaper ad, the writer would 
place No. 9 ahead of No. 8, rating 
both below No. 3. Contemplating 
points awarded by both groups, how- 
ever, No. 8 scores lowest, 3 points 
with Jury of 100 and 8 with letter- 
writers for a total of 11, while No. 9 
with 10 points in the original poll and 
4 in that of the latter, would have 14. 
At least No. 9 is readable. 

Other low scores considering both 
groups are No. 3 with 12 points (10 
and 2); No. 7 with 27 (11 and 16); 
No. 13 with 13 (9 and 4); and No. 15 
with 30 (19 and 11). 





Mr. Laufer rates No. 8 least satis- 
factory, sets forth points of weakness 
as follows: “(1) It does not look like 
an airplane ad, more like a fashion 
ad; (2) it has little display value and 
is weak in selling power; (3) the 
reader must find out for himself what 
it is about by piecing the copy to- 
gether like a puzzle; (4) the copy 
is hard to read quickly, due to the 
many long and short lines inter- 
spersed with wide leading between 
them; (5) the white space should 
have been placed at the top instead 
of at the side to create the feeling of 
earth and sky.” 

Lack of attention value is noted 
also by Mr. Lippincott. “I consider 
the display line in the wrong place,” 
he says, “and the signature too small, 
also find reading monotonous and 
tiresome.” 

“The reason I haye placed No. 8 in 
last position,” writes C. E. Baker, of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, “is be- 
cause of the confusion it creates 
upon first glance. You will agree, 
perhaps, that from the first line to 
the last line one encounters a con- 
tinual struggle to keep eye contact 
while trying to read the disjointed 
lines by abrupt eye jumps from left 
to right and right to left the entire 
length of the advertisement. Ads, in 
particular, should be so designed and 
set that reading is effortless.” 

While uncertain as between No. 13 
and No. 8 for last place, Evelyne 
Love Cooper concludes that the lat- 
ter slides into the spot “by a nose.” 
“Somehow,” she says, “it actually 
makes me feel dizzy to look at it. It 
seems to have been done with the aid 
of a mirror, and I have an impulse to 
turn it upside down to see whether 
it reads easier.” 

Richard C. Eline, of Red Lion, 
Pennsylvania, brings up fundamental 
points in his criticism of No. 8, his 
selection for last place. “I have 
placed No. 8 in last place,” he writes, 
“for several obvious reasons. There 
is a lack of display. By putting the 
display line in the middle, the read- 
er’s eyes are attracted to it, there- 
fore he misses the beginning of the 
message.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Daniel marked 
No. 8 as worthy of the booby prize if 
there were one. “It gets my vote,” 
she says, “on account very few peo- 
ple would take time to read this 
incoherent strung-out mess.” “Last 
place,” he says, “goes to No. 8. At. 
first glance you get the impression it 
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is hard to read and few people will 
ever read anything that cannot be 
summed up at a glance.” 

Five of the South Dakota group 
put No. 8 where the majority seem 
to feel it belongs. It scored more 
points with letterwriters than No. 9 
but was put last by more as accom- 
panying panel indicates. Hardy San- 
ders says, “It has a sameness of tone 
throughout and has no definite con- 
tour. The display doesn’t suggest the 
motion or action which should be by 
the thought of an airliner.” 

“Advertisement No. 8,” writes Mr. 
Lichter, “is certainly my idea of bad 
layout and composition. Indenting all 
copy on left leaves a ragged edge, 
making the eye jump to various 
parts of the advertisement.” 

Selecting No. 9 for last spot, Mi- 
chael Schneider, with Monsen of Chi- 
cago, says, “The type is sprawled all 
over the ad, giving it a full, dry ap- 
pearance. The heavy arrows do not 
seem to fit in the ad. The title or 
head does not command attention.” 

Reuben S. Winchester, of Indian- 
apolis, says, ‘“‘The message hasn’t a 
chance — ‘devices’ steal the show. 
First I see an arrow, not quite point- 
ing to the headlines. I shrink from 
deciphering those five monotonous 
lines of unleaded display caps. I hesi- 
tate to squeeze inside the ginger- 
bread brackets to read those small 
lines of italics. In fact, I’m befuddled 
and lack the interest or energy to 
attempt the body matter, or to argue 
over symmetry or balance. Another 
ad catches my eye and with relief I 
kiss No. 9 goodbye.” 

As already indicated No. 13 was 
very low, right along with No. 8 and 
No. 9. “The booby prize,” writes 
Adolphe Verte, East Providence, 
Rhode Island, “goes to No. 13 which 
is so poor it defies analysis. It ap- 
pears that no thought was given the 
layout; it does not hang together and 
poor taste is shown in letterspacing 
condensed types and in the choice of 
type. Not meaning to be unduly crit- 
ical. I would call this a typographic 
hash with no ketchup.” 

“Selecting the ad for last place,” 
says Frank Kofron, “was a toss-up 
among a few and perhaps for purely 
personal likes and dislikes, No. 13 
wins the toss. Maybe I do not care 
for the spotty display lines, caused 
by the style of type and too much 
letterspacing. The three lines of 
gothic caps below—spaced to fit but 
slowing up the reading—and the all- 








flush right arrangement make me 
lean over a bit too consciously to the 
right, and I am aware of too many 
pointing fingers in the white space.” 

“The type is very hard to read,” 
says Norman Andrews, Toronto, of 
No. 13. “The choice of condensed 
type for the heading is poor. The ad 
lacks true appreciation of margins 
and white space while uneven align- 
ment of units suggests an untidy ap- 
pearance. There is no punch to the 
layout; it is flat and uninteresting.” 

Arthur W. Mattson, Duluth, who 
picked three of the five leaders, spot- 
ting No. 14 in first position, selected 
another as worst. “No. 7,” he states, 
“is the poorest layout in the lot. The 
entire ad is too gray. There is no dis- 
play to attract the reader’s eye. Too 
many caps in the opening lines make 
it hard to read ... especially the 
italic caps. The three cap lines in the 
opening paragraphs appear crowded. 
The last line in the paragraph could 
stand a little more space between 
words. In fact, the entire No. 7 lay- 
out is more suitable for a perfume or 
lingerie ad . . . if it had at least one 
good display line.” 

Another to place No. 7 in last posi- 
tion was O. R. Thompson, Jackson, 
Michigan. “No. 7 is weak and effem- 
inate,” states Mr. Thompson, “lack- 
ing contrast in size and weight of 
the type used. While the diagonal 
line and the clustered stars in the 
heading do help to catch the eye, the 
monotony of the ad more than off- 
sets what little value they may have.” 

Outstanding for physical appear- 
ance is the “ballot” of William H. 
Lichter, Smalley Printing Company, 
Chicago. His votes are in a 9- by 
114%4-inch manuscript cover made 
from cover stock with gold foil on 
one side. A %-inch piece of the 
white reverse side folds over and 
ties with a gold cord. A gold-foil 
title sheet, letterhead size, carries 
the title “Stratoliner Ad Contest,” 
followed by Mr. Lichter’s name and 
address, below which, just under the 
optical center, is a 48-point blue hor- 
izontal band. 

J. Stuart Wineland, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, says he likes this feat- 
ture of THE INLAND PRINTER. “I could 
not close,” he writes, “without telling 
you how much I enjoyed examining 
and rating these ads. And I am cer- 
tain that each one who has sent in 
his selections has already received a 
prize for the effort expended. Here’s 
to the next similar contest.” 

















Apply Now 


@ THE DEADLINE for entering the typo- 
graphical contest of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is approaching fast. There is still time 
to demonstrate your typographical skill. 
January 11, 1941, is the 

deadline date. Read the 

B] following rules first. Use 
copy in bold type below. 

Set contest samples with firm signature 
shown, laid out for a blotter 9 by 4, or 
4 by 9 inches. Use no artist drawings. 
You may use typefounders ornaments 
or illustrations hand-cut from blank 
metal, rubber, or linoleum. Print in two 
colors or black and one color. Submit 
fifteen (15) sample blotters. Send also 
two reproduction proofs of each form 
separately in black ink on white enamel. 


Here’s Your Money Back! The last 
time you mailed a letter without en- 
closing some advertising material you 
threw away a penny. We are giving 
it back to you! 

Here is the story. Uncle Sam agrees 
to carry a full ounce of local mail 
for two cents, or a full ounce of non- 
local mail for three cents. When you 
send out an envelope weighing less 
than a full ounce you waste a penny 
or more. If you mail only 1,000 let- 
ters a year this waste amounts io 
$10.00; 2,000, $20.00: 3,000, $30.00 
and so on. 

The next time you mail a letter, 
an invoice, or a statement, enclose 
some advertising material—a folder, 
or a blotter. It will cost no more 
in postage and you will be getting 
double value for your two cents— 
free delivery of your advertising, and 
more business because you adver- 
tise. The Graphic Press, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 3417. 


Prizes totaling $100 will 
100 be given: $25 for first, $15 
for second, $10 for third, 


and $5 for the following 
ten. Decisions of the judges will be final. 
In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. All contestants must mail en- 
tries in time to be delivered not later 
than January 11. Mail blotters and 
proofs flat, with your name and address 
on back of one blotter. Address package 
to Blotter Typographical Contest, % THE 
INLAND PrinTER, 309 West Jackson Boul- 
evard, Chicago. 














Foreign Propaganda in Mails 
pos U. S. MAILS are carrying large quantities of for- 
eign propaganda designed to injure America and 
its institutions. Nazi-Germany is one of the worst of- 
fenders. The offense to the American people is rendered 
even more reprehensible by the fact that the postage 
charged, under a postal treaty, does not meet the post 
office department’s cost for handling it. In other words, 
part of the cost of handling such subversive mail is paid 
by American taxpayers. 

Such propaganda constitutes a serious threat to the 
freedom of America and is a cunningly devised scheme 
of sabotage. Free speech by Americans is one thing, but 
free speech in our very own mails by foreign govern- 
ments designed to cripple and injure our American 
Government and institutions, is a horse of another color. 

Such prostitution of our mails can be stopped and 
must be. Already a number of alert and influential as- 
sociations and periodicals in this country have brought 
the matter to the attention of authorities at Washington. 
This is a crusade in which all patriotic Americans can 
join heartily and enthusiastically. 

Printers’ associations, as well as large printing estab- 
lishments, are especially interested because of the over- 
loading of mails with matter which has not been pro- 
duced in this country, which does not pay its way, and 
which burdens printers and their customers with extra 
taxes to meet the subsidy granted to foreigners for 
lawful purposes. Propaganda in our mails is just another 
form of fifth column activity and should be dealt with 
accordingly. Congress should not let the matter rest 
lightly but take vigorous measures to rid the country 
of all such subversive schemes. 


Art and Science in Direct Mail 


<n AMERICAN producers of direct-mail advertising, 
both printers and agencies, may well take pride in 
their year’s accomplishments towards making so ‘effec- 
tive this type of advertising. According to the report of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association on the winners 
in the association’s 1940 annual contest, the number of 
entrants exceeded any previous high by 30 per cent. 
The campaigns were more comprehensive, more varied, 
and more productive of results than heretofore. As a re- 
sult, “Awards” were made to fifty “Direct Mail Lead- 
ers for 1940” and “Honorable Mention Certificates of 
Achievement in Direct Mail” were awarded to fifty other 
contestants. In addition, four cups were awarded spe- 
cially for outstanding achievements respectively in “con- 
sumer or industrial campaigns,” “use-of-a-letter cam- 
paign,” “use-of-envelopes campaign,” and “use of good 
showmanship.” 

Twelve such annual contests have been held, and it 
may be said that each succeeding one was superior to 
all preceding it. This reveals an earnestness of purpose 
on the part of advertisers, their managers, and their 
printers, to build direct-mail advertising literature 


which above all else will produce results in sales. Afte: 
all, that is the acid test of every piece of commercial 
literature. To achieve that result, all the artistry of paper, 
type, illustration, color, and packaging must be com- 
bined with the persuasiveness of diction, style, rhetoric, 
logic, and psychology. Here we have both science and 
art uniquely and skilfully combined to move human 
emotions towards wanting a thing and actually to buy- 
ing it through the motivating force of direct mail. 

The successes of campaigns in the contest prove the 
value of direct-mail advertising when conceived and 
produced under the skilful touch of men who have 
mastered the secrets of its power. They are not merely 
artists alone, nor copy writers, nor printers—they are 
more than any one or all of these. They are engineers 
who use art and science to build a road over which the 
prospective buyer moves to the desire created in his 
heart. Engineers of Advertising via the road of Direct 
Mail! What a wonderful profession beckons the graphic- 
arts-inclined youth of tomorrow! 


Rewards of Ability and Merit 
XECUTIVES of the printing industry, who are concern- 
ing themselves with the problems of unemployment 
and rehabilitation of employes in the industry, have been 
faced in too many instances with a sort of defeatist atti- 
tude on the part of young men. Many of these young men 
have lost their belief that awards are made on merit and 
ability. Harboring such thoughts they fail to respond to 
incentives and repel stimuli thrown in their way. 

It is important that they regain their belief, if they are 
to have assurance of success. In discussing how to bring 
about this renewal of faith, J. W. Rockefeller, Junior, a 
New York consulting engineer on printing management, 
says: “Management can set our employment standards 
so that we will not be hiring color-blind pressmen for 
matching inks, nor proofreaders who cannot spell and 
are unacquainted with the rudiments of punctuation, nor 
manual workers whom a simple trade test would reveal 
as never being able to acquire a reasonable degree of 
dexterity. Square pegs in round holes. Management can 
codperate to a greater degree with the educational insti- 
tutions which prepare men for industry.” 

The printing operative is a human machine and as 
such is the industry’s most valuable asset. He should be 
selected and developed as carefully as we select our me- 
chanical equipment. Mr. Rockefeller thinks he should be 
given as good treatment as would be given to a $10,000 
press since you invest heavily for employe training. 

“His eyesight must be preserved through adequate 
lighting,” asserts Mr. Rockefeller. “His task must be so 
regulated that he turns out the greatest production with 
the least possible physical strain. His training must be 
continued. A careful record must be kept of his daily 
output of work, consideration being given to both quality 
and quantity, so that production handicaps, both those 
within and those outside his control, can be discovered 
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and eliminated as soon as they appear. Promotions, as 
well as additions to the personnel, must be made en- 
tirely on a merit basis. This basis must be so well estab- 
lished as a matter of record that there will be no room 
for the claim that promotions are made in any other 
manner.” 

Students of management in the printing industry place 
first value on the men who produce—salesmen, writers, 
artists, compositors, engravers, pressmen, binders. The 
next value is placed on methods—the right way of doing 
the right thing at the right time to achieve a result as 
nearly perfect as possible. The third value is placed on 
machines—the selection and operation of the equipment 
best suited to perform the work at hand. The supreme 
value is placed on skill—the aptitude and dexterity with 
which the human element operates the mechanical de- 
vice to produce quality and quantity at lowest cost. 


Reality of Christmas 
"© aaeagun The world at war! Sentries at their lonely 

posts on barren Judean hills look up at cold stars, 
even as the shepherds did twenty centuries ago. Caesar’s 
watchmen on the ramparts of Rome scan the celestial 
darkness. Attila’s scourge with outspread wings in Dan- 
ube’s valley awaits “der tag.” Eastward at the edge of 
the world the samurai of the Son of Heaven greet the 
rising sun. All are expectant not of a message of “peace 
and good will toward men,” but of a signal to blast and 
burn, murder and mutilate, strafe and destroy. 

Behind these legions, millions of slaves who have lost 
liberty to military masters shiver in the cold of unheated 
homes, famish for lack of sustaining food, and hide 
nakedness in scanty attire—all that the hordes of de- 
struction may be slick and comfortable while overrun- 
ning the peace-loving parts of the world. 

A generation ago the world fought to end such mis- 
erable scenes. It reached the conclusion that Christmas 
was better and happier with peace prevailing, with good 
cheer wide-spread, with heavenly will abiding. But greed 
and selfishness, hate and envy, lust and worldliness 
again have raised their devilish heads to beguile and 
debauch the peoples of earth—even many who are not 
yet involved in the strife. What has become of the Heav- 
enly Message of two thousand years ago? Has it worn 
threadbare; lost its spiritual power; no longer a reality 
in the hearts of men? 

Answers come from the meditations of our innermost 
souls, Have we lost interest in our fellow men? Do we 
cease to sympathize with those who are losing all in the 
hail of destruction? Have our hands and hearts closed 
to those in need of food, clothing, and shelter in the 
devastated lands? Do we profoundly wish for peace for 
them? Do our hearts go out in good will toward them? 
If so, then the spirit of Christmas still prevails in the 
world, as it always will prevail, so long as the golden 
rules in the Sermon on the Mount are inculcated in the 
hearts of little children and continue to inspire their 
elders with the realities of human existence. That’s 
Christmas, not only for a day, but for all time. For you, 
cherished reader, THE INLAND PRINTER wishes the joys 
and happiness of such a Christmas not only at Yuletide 
but throughout the whole livelong year! 


Structure or Function 
A’ INTERESTING document was the report of the spe- 
cial committee on reorganization of United Typoth- 
etae of America. On the strength of its recommendations, 
the association has adopted a new policy; namely, that 
hereafter membership shall be individual and direct, 
with individual voting, and with services designed for 
members promoted and rendered direct to them by na- 
tional headquarters. In short, the national association 
ceases to be a federation of local associations. 

In 1935, after the N.R.A. had been knocked out by the 
Supreme Court as an unconstitutional regimentation of 
industry, the U.T.A. which had thrown overboard all of 
its thirty-five years of educational activities found itself 
in a bad way. The annual convention that year attempted 
“to pick up the pieces of a once great printers’ trade as- 
sociation,” to quote from the report of the committee. 
Leaders, however, were obsessed with a “feeling of fear 
and uneasiness, with hope without promise.” During the 
four succeeding years proposals of one kind or another 
were made, but “through four years of discussion we 
had failed to reach an agreement as to the nature of 
such change as should be made. Our entire discussion 
had been directed to the function of a national trade 
association.” 

It was then discovered that powerful local associations 
“were influencing opinion of national directors and local 
problems were receiving precedence over national prob- 
lems.” This led to the conclusion that as long as any local 
or any combination of locals could “disrupt the program 
of a national, the structural organization of the national 
was at fault.” By this simple expedient of withdrawing 
financial support, one powerful local could prevent the 
proper exercise of any function the national might as- 
sume. “We had been struggling with function, and fault 
was not with function but with structure. Structure has 
to do with the system of organization,” reasoned the 
committee, “enabling the accomplishment of specific 
work—the specific work itself is the function.” 

The 1940 convention of U.T.A. changed its constitu- 
tion and by-laws in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the reorganization committee, placing all mem- 
bers of the locals still remaining on the rolls as indi- 
vidual members whose relationship to the national is as 
indicated above. 

Every believer in trade association activities will wish 
the new set-up success. But even to the most optimistic 
association worker, the outcome is still problematical. 
Some of the ground to be gone over is still covered with 
“old straw,” the threshing of which is seldom profitable. 
Much will depend upon leadership, as is always the 
case, and it will not be surprising if after a few years 
the present structural set-up is found inadequate. 

The more permanent and more effective structure is 
modeled after the institute or foundation, which U.T.A. 

e geonsidered but threw over when a 
ation came in. Had such a plan been 
at time, its financing could have been ac- 
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Conjugation Mystery 

I recently heard a young man correct 
his small brother who said “Nanny,” his 
grandmother, “waked me up.” “Woke 
you up,” was the correction. Was it a 
correct correction?—Ohio. 

As editorial writers are supposed 
to enjoy remarking, there is much to 
be said on both sides. Children in- 
cline to make all verbs regular; they 
would say “The car goed fast,” “The 
bell ringed,” “I bited the apple.” And 
the children’s talk is extremely in- 
teresting and worth studying, be- 
cause their infant minds no doubt 
are duplicating the experiences of 
nations in forming their speech ways. 

I find that I myself like to use a 
regular form when I can. I like to 
say “broadcasted,” in connection 
with radio. But the dictionary tells 
us to say “dived”—and here I’m just 
contrary enough to prefer to say 
“dove.” I prefer “kneeled,” “plead- 
ed,” “dreamed,” to “knelt,” “plead” 
(pronounced “pled”), “dreamt.” I 
am more likely to say “lighted” than 
“lit.” I would be almost sure to say, 
as the child said, “waked me up.” 

The possibilities: “Waked me up,” 
“woke me up,” “awoke me,” “awaked 
me,” “wakened me,” “awakened me.” 
for those who want to solve this 
problem scientifically, let me say: Go 
to the dictionary, study—and learn. 


Old Latin Degrees 

I notice in that crazy book of yours, 
“Meet Mr. Hyphen,” you sign yourself 
“Edward N. Teall, A. M.” Why not 
“M. A.”?—Minnesota. 

My master’s degree came from 
Princeton, away back when actually 
Latin wasn’t as ancient a language 
as it is now—not by thirty-five years 
—and it was conferred in that lan- 
guage. Actually, I am “artium bac- 
calaureus” and “artium magister.” 
So I abbreviate myself as “A.B.,” 
“A.M.” It doesn’t make much differ- 
ence to me; I rarely use the letters, 
anyhow. And I shouldn’t have ex- 
pected anyone else to get excited 
about it. “B.A.” for “bachelor of 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


arts,” “M.A.” for “master of arts”— 
that’s okay, too. But I wonder why 
those who scoff at “A.M.” as if it 
were affected continue to write 
“Ph.D.” for “doctor of philosophy.” 
Why don’t they switch over to 
“D.Ph.”? (Of course, that might be 
taken for “darned phool,”’ and may- 
be that’s the answer.) 


Anonymous Authorship 

Why don’t you sign the writers’ names 
to your queries? Then we’d know who 
is doing what.—Wisconsin. 

We used to do that, but most peo- 
ple prefer not to see their names in 
print, in such a connection. They 
have questions to ask, and are more 
interested in getting the questions 
answered than in making themselves 
known to the public. When I started 
signing the queries with the names of 
the states from which they came, it 
seemed to meet with general ap- 
proval, so we have kept right on do- 
ing it that way. 


Problem in Division 

Please enlighten me on division of 
that baffling little word “itself.”—Maine. 

It’s something like that other little 
perplexer, wherever.” Not long ago 
someone wrote in suggesting that the 
proper thing to do with this one 
would be to end one line with 
“where-” and start the next line with 
“ever.” Ingenious, but not satisfac- 
tory. We put “where” and “ever” to- 
gether to make a new word, and keep 
only one of the “e” things. The new 
word is “wherever,” and the first syl- 
lable of that is “wher.” Why fuss? 

So, too, with “itself.” It starts with 
“its self,” and we squeeze those two 
words into one word, with only one 
“s.” The division is “it-self.” Some 
mischief making quibbler may rise to 
heckle us with the question, “Why 
not ‘its-elf’?” Well, I won’t leave 
myself open for such leg pulling. “It- 
self” is the word, and “it-self” is the 
logical syllabication. And that’s just 
about all there is to it. 


One Who Feels Badly 


In replying (September) to Indiana’s 
treatment of “bad” as adjective and as 
adverb you say: “The Indiana teacher 
scores a center shot in saying that ‘bad’ 
is not a good word to describe a per- 
son’s state of health.” And you oppose 
use of “badly” with “feel,” as in the ex- 
pression “I feel badly.” 

The Standard and Webster both treat 
“badly” as an adverb, thus: “In a bad 
manner; not well; unskilfully; griev- 
ously; unfortunately; imperfectly.” 

This adverb has been brought into 
disrepute by its erroneous use in collo- 
quialisms. To some supersensitive souls, 
“feel badly” may seem, therefore, offen- 
sive; but the expression is in line with a 
large number of -ly adverbs. 

One grammarian insists that should 
one feel badly it is because one’s sense 
of touch is impaired. I am in disagree- 
ment with this fellow. If I am in a bad 
state of health I feel badly. 

On page 50 of this same issue, 1% 
inches from bottom of middle column, 
you use the expression “badly cramped.” 
This is correct, but does not accord with 
your previous dictum. 

The attention of the Proofroom family 
is called to this inconsistency to indicate 
that eternal vigilence is necessary in 
writing and in reading proof.—Arkansas. 

There is logic in the grammarian’s 
contention that feeling badly implies 
impairment of the sense of touch. 
You see, it goes back to the original, 
fundamental question whether “bad” 
is a good word to use in describing a 
person’s state of health. Once you 
admit the word to such use, you are 
setting up a fairly logical defense for 
the expression “I feel badly,” mean- 
ing “I feel sick.” Careful grammar, 
however, calls for use of a predicate 
adjective in such situations, as: “I 
am tired,” “I feel old and weary.” 

Skipping a few paragraphs of ex- 
position, let’s say: This correspond- 
ent brings up, and confuses, two sep- 
arate propositions: first, that there is 
an adverb “badly”—which of course 
is utterly beyond dispute; secondly, 
that this covers the expression “I feel 
badly.” Now: If we should not speak 
of health as bad, we should certainly 
not speak of the act of having that 
kind of health as feeling badly, be- 
cause usage is solidly established in 
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favor of the predicate adjective in 
such expressions. Are you following 
me, step by step? They are logical. 

The correspondent errs in hooking 
up my expression “badly cramped” 
with my pronouncement against “I 
feel badly.” The two things are not 
pairable by any means. 

And the sum of it all is that “I feel 
badly” has much support in usage— 
but it is the support of persons ha- 
bitually given to a certain affectation 
and not accustomed to dig down to 
the roots. These are the same per- 
sons who tell us we should not say 
“It’s me,” but should say “It is I.” 

I could write forty pages on this 
subject, and not influence anyone’s 
opinion. We either do or we don’t— 
and the mistake is in giving too much 
importance to the thing. It is not a 
matter of being right and wrong; it’s 
a matter of the freedom of our lan- 
guage. I, for one, shall always say “I 
feel bad,” and I don’t doubt that our 
Arkansas friend will always say “I 
feel badly.” And it makes mighty lit- 
tle difference! 

But I will say this—and in no spirit 
of mean criticism at all: My friend 
from Arkansas worries about “feel 
bad,” “feel badly”—and spells “vigi- 
lance” with an “-ence” ending. He’s 
a grand old guy, and I prize his 
friendship and appreciate his com- 
munications to Proofroom. But may 
I good-naturedly hint that his sense 
of values needs readjustment? 


Caps and Spaces 


The name “MacDonald” is written and 
printed that way, cap “D,” no space. 
But—what are you going to do when 
you get it in a straight line of caps? I 
suggested using a space between the 
“C” and the “D,” this way: “MAC DON- 
ALD.” Doesn’t that look better, and tell 
the story better, than “MACDONALD”? 
I think so!—Tennessee. 


But I, ENT of Proofroom, do not 
think so—and thus we get two men’s 
opinions, and they just don’t hook up 
together. When you get the name in 
a line of straight caps, something has 
to give way; either you lose the force 
of the capital for the second part of 
the name, or you sacrifice the solid 
form which has come to be correct, 
in the custom of some of those who 
own it. To me it would seem better 
to retain the solid form as the more 
essential principle, rather than to be 
ruled by typographic technicalities. 
But after all, this is a matter not of 
fixed rule but of individual judg- 
ment; a situation in which each 
writer or printer must choose for 
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himself—and whichever way he de- 
cides it, those who would do it the 
other way are sure to criticize him. 
That’s the way it has to be in matters 
of judgment. You can’t dodge it. It is 
true that “MACDONALD” breaks 
down, in upper and lower, to “Mac- 
donald.” It is also true that “MAC 
DONALD” breaks down into “Mac 
Donald.” And both of these are 
wrong. There is one other possibility 
that comes to mind: Take the thing 
as an emergency calling for a special 
ruling, and use a couple of small 
caps, thus: “MacDONALD.” This 
retains the closed-up form, and at 
the same time indicates the use of a 
capital for the “Donald.” 


Want to Be Relined? 


I saw this sign: “Ladies and Men’s 
Coats Relined.” If I had been setting 
that in an ad, I would have made it 
“Ladies and Mens Coats Relined.” Why? 
Because I do not see any reason to have 
apostrophe in “Men’s” and not also in 
“Ladies.” Right?—Maryland. 

No, sir—wrong! It is true the two 
nouns should be treated alike; but 
each should be in possessive form, 
properly indicated. The sign as given 
says two things are relined: First, 
ladies; and second, men’s coats. Of 
course, that isn’t the true meaning at 
all. The true meaning is that two 
things are relined, but those things 
are (1) ladies’ coats, and (2) men’s 
coats. Get it? To get the actual gram- 
mar of the thing, say it out in full: 
“Ladies’ coats and men’s coats re- 
lined.” It isn’t difficult at all, if you 
will face the facts and not try to twist 
them out of recognizable shape. 





A Semi-Swan Song 

A new melody for a swan song was 
sung by Howard G. Knowlton on 
severing connections with associates, 
customers, and friends of his former 
employer, Shattock & McKay Com- 
pany (printers of Chicago) to join 
Decorators Wall Paper Company. A 
single-fold 17 by 11 sheet has “A 
Semi-Swan Song” at the optical cen- 
ter of the front fold. The left inside 
fold carries the announcement of Mr. 
Knowlton’s election to vice-president 
and director of the new company. 
The right facing page carries an an- 
nouncement “with regret” of the de- 
parture from the former company. 
This latter is a new idea; at least 
it is the first example sent to THE 
INLAND PRINTER and seems valuable 
good will for both companies. 

The departure announcement copy 
is from Mr. Knowlton’s pen and car- 
ries his signature at the bottom. Copy 
reads, in part, “It tugs at heart strings 
to part from folks here with whom 
I’ve worked and quarreled ... to 
part from papermen, engravers, and 
other men who’ve long helped in the 
conduct of business. . . . Particularly 
it’s difficult to leave clients . . . men 
with whom I’ve worked, whose busi- 
ness and personal hopes and discour- 
agement, successes and sorrows, have 
become part of my own life. . . . The 
same wholesome attitude toward ac- 
counts continues here. The same or- 
ganization carries on. The departure 
of one man need not impair its effi- 
ciency. So, for my old firm of Shat- 
tock & McKay Company, I earn- 
estly ask the loyalty shown me.” 




















A PRINTER’S PLEDG?s 


I pledge that insofar as I am able to prevent, 
Printing, the Mother of Progress, shall not be 
the means of advocating the overthrow or aban- 
donment of our form of democratic government, 
guaranteeing its people freedom of thought, speech, 
‘ action and religion, and I will not print, or cause 


to be printed, any matter of a subverseve nature. 
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Offset Printing School 


I would appreciate any information 
you can give me about offset printing 
_ and a school where I can enter to learn 
the same; also the possibilities of place- 
ment after finishing the course. I worked 
on a small daily newspaper for several 
years and have some knowledge of 
printing —Columbia, Missouri. 

You will find a complete answer to 
your question in the June issue of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, page 61. The 
possibility of securing employment 
after your training period will de- 
pend completely upon your acquired 
knowledge and the demand in the 
lithographic field then. We believe 
your nearest school will be The Chi- 
cago School of Printing & Lithog- 
raphy, Chicago. 


Ink-Aluminum Reaction 


An item by a well known lithographic 
trade writer conveys the impression 
that aluminum plates are, more or less, 
unfit for use on the offset press. He calls 
attention to certain reactions which take 
place in some colors when printed from 
aluminum. I have been printing color 
work from aluminum plates for several 
years now, and I cannot recall ever 
having had any specific trouble along 
the lines mentioned.—Offset Pressman, 
Farview, Massachusetts. 

It is well known that many suc- 
cessful litho houses use aluminum 
plates exclusively. The question of 
ink reaction or color changing when 
printed from aluminum plates is en- 
tirely a problem of the inkmaker. 
Any manufacturer who sells offset 
ink that will have this effect on 
either the zinc or aluminum plates is 
merely handing business to some 
other ink house. 

In my experience, if a litho offset 
pressman has been accustomed to 
using aluminum plates, he will usu- 
ally express a preference for that 
metal. If he has been using zinc 
plates he usually swears by zinc as 
the only metal to get best results. 

Some experienced lithographers 
will tell you that zine plates are 
more inclined to cause trouble by 
oxidation. Another experienced man 
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Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


will tell you that aluminum plates 
will give you more trouble in this 
direction. Personally, I would say 
that if the proper precautions are 
carried out, such as gumming up the 
plate and fanning dry when making 
a lengthy stop, little if any trouble 
will be experienced whether you are 
using zine or aluminum. 

The old objections to zinc, because 
of thickening of the work, were 
based on results which were ob- 
tained on a direct-rotary press. 


Weak Multilith Plates 


Quite a few plates for our multilith 
offset press are made from copies that 
we have previously printed. Sometimes 
a weak spot in our copy seems to break 
down on our plate. Is there anything we 
can do when we see them commencing 
to break down, or at any other time, 
that would give us better results? We 
only got 5,000 from this plate. Can we 
make such plates last longer? We are 
using multilith chemicals and ink ac- 
cording to directions. We have checked 
ink rolls, dampers, et cetera. I tried 
doping with asphalt but this did no 
good or they lasted but a short time.— 
Printer, Abilene, Kansas. 

When you make an albumin plate, 
the result will depend entirely upon 
copy. If your copy has weak spots, 
these portions will naturally be weak 
on the plate. Have someone touch up 
the weak parts of your copy with a 
lettering pen and good opaque black 
ink. This will definitely get rid of 
your trouble. 

If you wish to strengthen and 
lengthen the life of your plate, try a 
good litho lacquer solution. When 
your plate is ready for the press, 
gum up smoothly and fan perfectly 
dry. Then wash off the ink with a 
clean soft rag, using turpentine. Now 
put on the litho plate preservative. 
Smooth out with clean rag, and fan 
dry. Finally put asphaltum on top of 
plate preservative, wash off the plate 
with clean water, and print. 

You could also cut down on the 
pH of your water fountain solution. 
Try reducing the etch 50 per cent. 
This will certainly help considerably. 


Asks About pH Control 

In the March, 1940, issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, pages 73 and 74, you have an 
article on albumin plates. In this article 
you mention the correct pH. We have 
seen this many times in different arti- 
cles but have never seen an article tell- 
ing what pH is nor how you get it. 
Would you therefore be kind enough to 
tell us what pH is and how you find it? 
—Calgary, Alberta. 

The introduction of pH control 
made possible a uniformity of acidity 
and alkalinity on a definite scientific 
basis. Acidity and alkalinity are ex- 
pressed in numerical values, which 
can be recorded and duplicated at 
any time by any worker. 

Intensity of heat is expressed as 
degrees on the thermometer scale, 
and density, as degrees on the Baume 
scale. Similarly, the pH scale is used 
to denote both the intensity of acidity 
and alkalinity. 

It is unnecessary for one to know 
the exact meaning of “degree Fah- 
renheit” or “degree Baume” in order 
accurately to determine temperature 
and density. It is equally unnecessary 
to know the meaning of the term 
“pH” to make accurate determina- 
tions of intensity of acidity and al- 
kalinity. For the sake of simplicity, 
we will pass over the technical defi- 
nition of this term. It is enough to 
know that the scale runs from 1 to 
14, being subdivided into tenths be- 
tween each point, as follows: 
Acids Neutral 

I 
1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8.9.10.11.12.13.14 
The value pH 7, halfway between 0 
and 14, is the neutral point; it is 
neither acid nor alkaline. The num- 
bers below 7 denote acidity, the in- 
tensity of acidity increasing as the 
numbers approach 1. Thus a solution 
of pH 6.8 is very slightly acid, and 
one of 4.6 is still more intensely acid, 
et cetera. The numbers between 7 
and 14 are used to denote alkalinity, 
the intensity increasing as the num- 
bers approach 14. A statement such 
as “acidity to pH 4.2” or “make al- 
kaline to pH 10.5” therefore has a 
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definite meaning, a great advance 
over the ambiguous terms “slightly 
acid” or “slightly alkaline.” 

The most modern type of colori- 
metric pH testing outfit is the slide 
comparator. With such an outfit only 
three simple operations are required 
to make pH determinations. First, 
after removing top of the base, three 
of the test tubes are placed in the 
holes back of the slots in the base and 
filled to 5cc with the sample to be 
tested. Second, to the central tube, 
0.5ce of indicator solution is added, 
by means of pipette and nipple, and 
the contents are thoroughly mixed. 
Third, the color standard slide is then 
placed on the base and moved in 
front of the test samples until a color 
match is obtained. The pH is then 
read off directly from the slide. 





The outstanding application of pH 
is in control of the fountain water. 
The function of the fountain solution 
is to keep the plate in ideal condi- 
tion during the printing operation. 
When the acid is too weak (too high 
pH) the non-printing areas of the 
plate lose resistance to the ink and 
become greasy. When the acid is too 
strong (too low pH), the metal of 
the plate may be attacked too rap- 
idly. The albumin image may then 
undergo excess swelling and lose its 
ink-receptive properties. The foun- 
tain solution should therefore be kept 
at moderate acidity as shown by ac- 
tual pH measurements. 

When rule-of-thumb methods are 
followed, the fountain solution is ad- 
justed from time to time to overcome 
any tendency for the work to become 








thick or sharp. The dampening water 
is then made stronger or weaker de- 
pending on what seems best to the 
pressman. Radical changes frequently 
occur because there is no accurate 
way of telling what the true acidity 
of the fountain solution may be. 
Samples from presses in operation 
may vary in pH from 2.0 to over 7.0. 
Pronounced variations will result in 
shortening the life of a plate. 

There are several factors which 
tend to change the pH of the foun- 
tain solution such as (1) contact with 
the metals of the water fountain, the 
rollers, and the plates; (2) evapora- 
tion of water; (3) contact with the 
ink, and (4) contact with the paper. 

Metals of the fountain tend to ex- 
haust the acids of the solution and 
the pH may increase as much as 1 
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“KING OF 


Tue year 1940 marks the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of Giambat- 
tista (John Baptist) Bodoni, one of 
the greatest of the great in graphic 
arts history. Bodoni is known as 
“the king of printers and the printer 
for kings.” 

At eighteen, Bodoni left his fath- 
er’s print shop to see Rome and the 
largest press existent, in the Propa- 
ganda. The lad’s enthusiasm won 
the attention of Propaganda man- 
agement and a job as compositor. 
The fonts of Oriental punches and 
matrices were hopelessly pied and 
rusted. Bodoni made a study of 
Arabic and Hebrew in the univer- 
sity of the Propaganda and soon 
had the types in workable shape. 

His next job was to set books in 
Arabic and Tibetan. His composi- 
tion was so superior that the super- 
intendent instructed his name to be 
placed at the end of each volume. 
A few years afterward his reputa- 
tion for craftsmanship caused him 
to be recommended to the Duke of 
Parma to install machinery and 
types for a ducal printery. The 
small salary was overshadowed by 
opportunity in bookmaking and ex- 
perimenting in cutting types. 

Bodoni was never known to do 
anything in a haphazard way. The 
products of Parma are still note- 
worthy for blackness of ink, white- 
ness of paper, and excellence of 
presswork. When the duke married, 
Bodoni outdid himself on a com- 
memorative volume. It was so su- 
perior that copies were sent to 





GIAMBATTISTA BODONI 


royalty, the great libraries, and the 
celebrities of all Europe. Fame de- 
scended on young Bodoni but did 
not turn his head. 

Free to develop his creative bent, 
Bodoni sent advance proofs of his 
cuttings to top craftsmen, one being 
Benjamin Franklin. Bodoni letters 
showed the “classic” trend toward 
simplicity, regularity, and more 
formalistic types and layouts. The 
feeling of the times called for more 
space between lines. Bodoni de- 
signed extended ascenders and de- 
scenders. His rule was to divide the 
lower-case face into seven parts: 
Two each for ascenders and de- 
scenders, and three for the body. 

Bodoni became famous for gath- 
ering other men’s pioneer designs, 
developing them a bit, making them 
consistent, and producing them as 
finished type. Originators of the 
style were Luce, Grandjean, and 
Fournier. It was the art of Bodoni 





that gave the face greater roundness 
and delicacy, with italics noticeably 
broad with unusual grace. 

The designer became so famous 
that he was patronized not only by 
the Duke of Parma, but also by the 
Pope, King of Spain, King of Sic- 
ily, and Napoleon. When Napoleon 
conquered Austria and came into 
possession of the section in which 
Bodoni lived, the conqueror recog- 
nized the genius of the Parmese 
printer by royal appointment. Later, 
when Italy fell also, Eugene Napo- 
leon was set up as vice-king and 
Bodoni printed and dedicated some 
of his most magnificent works to 
the two Napoleons. In 1802, the city 
of Parma struck a medal for its 
foremost citizen, the typographic 
leader of the world. 

His type faces made him a celeb- 
rity. His designs proved him an all 
around super-craftsman. His layout 
style was characterized by use of in- 
itials projecting above the first type 
line. His borders were made for the 
most part of light and heavy rules 
to relate to the types. So far as is 
known, he never used color. 

The Bodoni face is primarily one 
designed for book use, and as such 
is one of the most popular today. 

Looking back, we see the genius 
of Giambattista Bodoni was the re- 
sult of his enthusiasm for his craft, 
a desire to contribute personally 
and see his efforts in print, and-a 
trend of the times which called for 
a new type which expressed the 
change in art and literature. 
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to 2 whole units when a poorly buf- 
fered solution is left in the fountain 
overnight. Evaporation of water will 
tend to increase the concentration of 
non-volatile substances. Pigments in 
the inks may help to neutralize acids 
in the fountain solutions. The effects 
of paper will depend largely on its 
character. Fountain solutions should 
possess the ability to resist change in 
pH. This is known as buffer action. 

With regard to the best pH values 
to be maintained in the fountain so- 
lution, values of approximately pH 
3.8 for zine plates and approximately 
pH 4.6 for aluminum plates have been 
recommended by the Research De- 
partment of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation. However, since the 
optimum values may vary somewhat 
with the conditions being encoun- 
tered, such values should be deter- 
mined on the job. The most important 
point is that the pH of the fountain 
solution must be controlled. 

Using the above values as tentative 
standards, the proper indicator for 
fountain solutions on zinc plates is 
the bromphenol blue (pH 3.0 to 4.6). 
With aluminum plates, bromcresol 
green (pH 3.8 to 5.4) is without any 
doubt the most satisfactory. 

Control of pH is useful in prepar- 
ing the albumin coating solution, and 
particularly when ammonia is added. 
Albumin coating solutions to which 
no ammonia has been added will 
have pH values near 5.2 to 5.6. When 
ammonia is added, the pH will be 
higher. The addition of any ammonia 
should be accurately controlled to 
bring the pH to 7.6 using phenol red 
(pH 6.8 to 8.4) as the indicator. 

Those who desire a more technical 
explanation of the term pH can se- 
cure it from books on this subject 
such as Clark’s “The Determination 
of Hydrogen Ions,” 1928, Williams 
and Wilkins, Baltimore; or the free 
handbook “Modern pH and Chlorine 
Control,” W. A. Taylor & Company, 
Baltimore. 


* * 

Apologies, Mr. DeFazio 
; The news note and accompanying 
illustration on page 83 of our October 
Issue gave credit for a facsimile news- 
paper and 500th Anniversary display to 
Salvatore “DeFrazio.” The name is 
spelled correctly in the heading above. 

The same progressive printer de- 
clines the honor of being called the 
principal speaker at the civic club 
meeting. Mr. DeFazio spoke, but the 
main address was by the well known 
Watson Gordon, of the Doremus & Com- 
pany advertising agency. 


Pointers on Using a Dictionary 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ Not many persons, even educated 
persons, really know how to use the 
dictionary. Hardly anybody would 
confess to such ignorance. Using the 
dictionary seems the simplest thing 
in the world. But to make proper 
use of the dictionary it is necessary 
to get all the dictionary has to offer 
—and, actually, that is not as simple 
as it seems. Use of the dictionary is 
something like religion, which many 
profess and preach but do not prac- 
tice. The dictionary, in fact, is re- 
garded with much the same outward 
respect and inward neglect as the 
Bible; with something close to rev- 
erence but far short of fulfillment. 
The “big” dictionary gives you 
spellings, etymologies (word his- 
tories), definitions, and notes on 
usage. It classifies words for you on 
a basis of usage—cant, slang, collo- 
quial, and so on. It labels words as 
parts of speech, n. for noun, v. t. and 
v. i. for verb transitive or intransi- 


Hand-lettered bookmark by R. J. Buckholz, 
a sample of his skill with an engrossing 
pen, by which he produced a handsome book 


tive; and again, so on. (This part- 
of-speech business, incidentally, can 
be very misleading.) And then it 
gives you the definition of the word, 
or with just a phrase. 

Mostly, people go to the dictionary 
to find how to spell a word. And here 
we strike a snag: if you do not know 
how to spell the word, how are you 
going to find it? Alphabetic entry 
works nicely for those who know 
how the word starts; but you hear 
“thigh-sis,” and naturally you look 
under “th,” but actually the word is 
“phthisis,” and what is one to do 
about that? If you don’t already 
know the word, it’s long odds you'll 
never locate it. There are hundreds 
of words that can’t be found unless 
you already know at least how to 
start their spelling: psychology and 
even so familiar a word as science, 
for example. An illiterate person 
would certainly expect pneumatic to 
start with an n. 

In the nature of this problem of 
word-finding lies, actually, a clue to- 
ward its solution. The person who 
wishes to get full use of the diction- 
ary should study its work-ways. 
Make mental note of the combina- 
tions of letters that produce a single 
sound, as the sound of simple s for 
sc; of n for pn; of s, again, for ps, as 
in psycho- words. Again, gn fre- 
quently represents the simple n 
sound, as in gnat; or that sound may 
be represented by kn, as in know. 
The sound of r at the beginning of a 
word often is preceded by a silent w, 
as in write. Ch has frequently the 
hard sound of k, as in chloroform. 
And so it goes, with numerous com- 
binations and what seems confusion. 

Many persons flounder and fum- 
ble about, lost in the labyrinth of 
English spelling. And it would be so 
easy to learn the paths, and find a 
way through the jungle. Further, 
what at first seems like dull, dry 
work soon turns into something very 
like sport. There are treasures in the 
jungle, and it’s good fun to hunt and 
find them. Power comes with this 
study of the dictionary; command of 
language, ability to write with ease 
and confidence. 

I have heard persons not merely of 
more than average intelligence and 
of good education but also having 
considerable skill in the use of our 
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language say “The dictionary does 
not tell what I want to know.” And 
more than once I have been able to 
show such persons that the diction- 
ary did have what they wanted—but 
they simply did not know how to 
read the dictionary. This seems to 
happen especially in connection with 
division of words, and in declaration 
of preference where different forms 
are possible and in good usage. 

The way to solve this problem is 
to study carefully the “front matter” 
of your dictionary, the editors’ state- 
ment, in the introductory pages, of 
the way in which they have chosen 
to handle such phases of the ex- 
tremely difficult task of getting it all 
into one volume. This introductory 
matter is not superfluous or for 
scholars only; it is a guide and a help 
to every user of the book, and should 
be specially studied by those who 
know least about dictionaries and 
their making. In those pages the edi- 
tors tell how they have arranged the 
matter; what the different kinds of 
type mean; what abbreviations mean; 
how preference in variant spellings 
is indicated, and “all the likes of 
that.” One dictionary enters “en- 
dorse,” and gives one the definition 
under that entry, without any notice 
of the alternative spelling “indorse” 
—which it enters separately and de- 
fines as “to endorse.” This indicates 
quite unmistakably that your dic- 
tionary recognizes the “i” spelling 
but declares itself unequivocally for 
the e. You must not look at “in- 
dorse” and say “The dictionary gives 
it; that must be the right way to 
spell it.” Under “indorse” is a note: 
“See endorse.” Such notes of cross- 
reference must needs be followed 
through, if you want to get full re- 
turn on your investment. 

We Americans are so afraid of 
seeming pedantic, so mortally shy of 
anything approaching an affectation 
of scholarship! We forgo accessible 
riches, rather than pitch in and 
study to see for sure. 

The actual reverence with which 
the dictionary is commonly regarded 
imposes a check upon the book’s 
usefulness. The dictionary is not a 
sacred book; it is made by men and 
women who do indeed study their 
work most seriously, but who still 
are humanly subject to error. Their 
product is properly subject to criti- 
cism; especially to the criticism that 
they tend to become over-technical, 
and forget the needs of the user of 





the book. Their toughest problem is 
that of space; they simply must use 
what we might call a condensed or 
concentrated style, which bewilders 
the consultant who has not familiar- 
ized himself with the methods set 
forth with explanatory detail in the 
“front matter.” 

The smaller, more “popular” dic- 
tionaries confine themselves pretty 
closely to the primary elements of 
(1) spelling, (2) pronunciation, (3) 
definition. The larger, unabridged 
books add etymologies (word his- 
tories), synonyms, and occasional 
notes on alternative forms and vari- 
ant usages. This fact bears upon the 
important matter of choice of a dic- 
tionary. I am frequently asked for 
advice on this problem of selection, 
and there is nothing to say except: 
“Look them over, test with sample 
entries as to whether they give what 
you want, or less, or perhaps more.” 
If you want fas‘ information on such 
points as spelling, division, pronun- 
ciation, look for a book that gives 
these simply, clearly, and quickly, 
along with a concise definition. If you 
want “all the dope” on words, the 
unabridged is your meat. 

Once you have decided which sort 
of dictionary is the one for you, com- 
pare several specimens within that 
class. Test the definitions. One dic- 
tionary will tell you that a walk is 
the act of going afoot without run- 
ning; the distance covered in that 
manner, as a short walk; a way of 
living, as different walks of life. It 
will tell you that as a verb “walk” 
means to go afoot at a pace less than 
a run; to traverse afoot, as to walk 
the floor; to cause to go in such a 


difference in results. 





Sales no longer are on the surface—you have to dig deeper to 
get them now, and deeper digging requires sharper tools. 

Your printing should carry that intangible reflection of the 
quality of your product and service. This is where the Charles 
Francis Press can demonstrate its real ability, because we have 
been doing this very thing for forty-six years. 

Let us sharpen your sales tools—Booklets, Broadsides, Folders, 
Catalogs, House-Organs. You will be agreeably surprised at the 
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manner, as to walk a horse. And an- 
other dictionary, in defining the 
word as a noun, will constantly use 
in the definitions the verb “walk,” 
thus throwing you back upon that 
definition as groundwork for the 
meaning in various uses. 

It is true that few of us care about 
or even notice these differences in 
dictionary style, but if one really 
wishes to know his dictionary, such 
matters must come in for considera- 
tion. It is not so important to base a 
selection upon these differences as it 
is merely to be aware of them, so as 
to know how to use your dictionary 
to best advantage from full service. 

I could write many pages on this 
(to me) fascinating subject, but 
these are the elementary points on 
which to start any real study of the 
dictionary. Go at it in this manner, 
and you will find the dictionary not 
merely a useful, helpful book but 
actually entertaining. That’s true! 

My earnest advice to any person 
who desires to get full value for his 
dictionary dollar is: Keep a notebook! 
Allow sections for notes on various 
phases of reference, as spellings, pro- 
nunciation, homonyms (words that 
sound alike but are spelled differ- 
ently, like rain, rein, reign), and such 
matters. You will practically be mak- 
ing a new book, a book all your own; 
and, if you keep it neatly and sys- 
tematically, a truly streamlined book 
to which you can refer even more 
quickly and easily than to the dic- 
tionary upon which it is based. 

Try it, and see for yourself if this 
is not good advice: especially, but not 
exclusively, for stenographers and 
secretaries—and proofreaders! 
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Outstanding pieces of advertising copy, such as the one reproduced above, are selected 
with great care both to honor those who produce them and to inspire others to do as well 
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Situated atop a high knoll and built of Colorado pink granite with brick trim, the newly completed home of the Biggers Printing Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, was designed with a view to enhancing the architectural charm of the city. E. M. Biggers, who founded the 
company in 1908, decided that a new plant being necessary to cope with steadily increasing business it should not only meet every 


efficiency need but also be an example of beauty that would inspire other companies everywhere to help beautify their communities. 





WHAT MAKES FOR GROWTH IN GOOD TIMES AND BAD? 


@ THE PRINTING industry, in com- 
mon with most others, has been go- 
ing through some difficult years 
when many a man with a payroll to 
meet and bills to pay has been at 
his wits’ end trying to figure out 
how to make ends meet. Still, dur- 
ing that same period of static busi- 
ness there have been printing con- 
cerns throughout the country which 
have gone right along expanding 
their activities. Many of them have 
been so successful as to necessitate 
not only the installation of modern 
high-speed machinery but the con- 
struction of new, larger plants. 

Two such new plants, represent- 
ing the latest in design, layout, and 
facilities, are illustrated on this 
page. Both the Biggers Printing 
Company, of Houston, and the 
Aetna Printing Company, at Los 
Angeles, had small _ beginnings. 
Both have shown consistent devel- 
opment through the thin years as 
well as fat. 





@ “IF THE average salesman ac- 
tually worked and talked to pros- 
pects as many hours as a book- 
keeper works on his books, this 
country wouldn't have enough fac- 
tories to manufacture the goods 
that could be sold.” 

Thus said George S. May, chair- 
man of the George S. May Foun- 
dation, at a University of Illinois 
conference the other day. 

The fact is, declared this author- 
ity, that the average salesman 
spends less than two hours a day 
actually at work selling. The aver- 
age salesman has some few other 
glaring faults, too, Mr. May stated. 
All of them cut down not only his 
own production but that of his con- 
cern—and most of them are due 
to faulty training and supervision. 











A question puzzling some print- 
ers is, what enabled these concerns, 
and many others throughout the 
land, to achieve this business suc- 
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cess during times when they con- 
sidered themselves fortunate being 
able just to squeeze through? The 
answer to a large extent lies in con- 
sistent sales effort even in face of 
conditions that may have seemed 
discouraging. 

In an adjacent box is a statement 
of profound significance, made by 
George S. May, chairman of the 
George S. May Foundation, an au- 
thority who knows whereof he 
speaks. This statement points to a 
prevalent evil in salesmanship and 
a cause for lack of success. 

Plant expansions, new construc- 
tion, and various developments in- 
side the printing industry, here, 
there, and everywhere during the 
last couple of supposedly off-years 
confirm Mr. May’s contentions. For 
those who create sales and watch 
this angle of their business man- 
agement, there is enough business 
at all times to guarantee success to 
whoever seeks it. 


Modern building of Aetna Printing Company, Los Angeles, is the latest of a series of plant enlargements which creative selling has 
necessitated since its humble founding by Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Dunn, back in 1914. High-quality work, ideas, and service, explain the 
firm’s consistent success through bad times as well as good. Originally engaged in the general commercial printing business, Aetna 
during the last ten years has concentrated on specialty work, under the capable management of James W. Dunn, son of the founders. 

















» THE BEST way for a printer to own 
his business is not to own it at all. 
And, believe it or not, the most ad- 
vantageous move that two printers 
in partnership can make is to dis- 
solve their partnership while they 
have the chance. 

The idea is not to quit the printing 
business, but to work out a safe and 
sensible approach to this somewhat 
tricky question of ownership. Own- 
ing a printing business in the right 
way can and should be the basis of 
success and security for the owner; 
but the wrong variety of ownership 
may bring him loss and disaster. 

The one-man printing business, for 
example, has an unpleasant habit of 
putting the individual who owns it 
on a most uncomfortable legal and 
financial spot—and practically al- 
ways without warning. These unex- 
pected troubles of the printer who 
owns his business individually arise 
chiefly out of the fact that the law 
makes no distinction between his 
business affairs and his personal af- 
fairs. If he gets into some personal 
difficulty that has nothing to do with 
his business, he is likely to find his 
business entangled in it just the 
same. Similarly, his business troubles 
are apt to come crashing down on 
his home and involve his personal 
interests most unpleasantly. 

The owner of the one-man print- 
ing business gets into an automobile 
accident, let us say, or is sued over 
a dispute about the bill for some re- 
pairs or improvements to his home. 
Presently legal judgment is obtained 
against him—and forthwith he finds 
his equipment, his stock, his fixtures, 
and his business bank account at- 
tached. The fact that the transaction 
on which the attachment is based had 
not the most remote connection with 
his business does not help him in the 
least. The law looks upon him as an 
individual and anything that he owns 
as an individual is subject to seizure 
by proper legal process against him. 

Taking it the other way around, 
the owner of the one-man printing 
business jeopardizes everything he 
possesses in every business trouble 
he gets into. If he becomes involved 
in litigation over a business bill, for 
example, or a chattel mortgage on 
his fixtures, or a note given in a busi- 
ness transaction, the effects, if he 












Legal Liability in Partnership 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


loses, will not be limited to his plant. 
The successful litigant against him 
may, if he sees fit, attach the very 
furniture used in the hapless printer’s 
home or perhaps obtain a lien against 
the house itself. 

In such situations, unhappily, the 
printer who owns his business indi- 
vidually cannot separate his business 
affairs from his personal affairs. A 
quarrelsome next-door neighbor at 
home may, quite conceivably, bring 
the “individual” printer’s business to 
ruin. The more prosperous a printer 
who owns his business becomes, the 
more apt is he to be singled out as a 
victim for trumped up damage suits 
and similar schemes. If the scheme is 
successful, the “individual” printer 
must either pay or risk losing his 
business. 

The printer who is in business “in- 
dividually” has one legal method of 
protecting his business and his per- 
sonal affairs from each other, as it 
were—but it is a rather dubious one. 
He can avoid some of his disadvan- 
tages by having his personal assets 
owned by his wife or by some other 
relative. He can legitimately give his 
personal possessions to someone else 
while he is solvent and retain encugh 
assets to pay his creditors. If he were 
to transfer any assets to another per- 
son while he was insolvent, his action 
would be a fraud on his creditors. 
This device of transferring posses- 
sions to someone else is a makeshift 
at best and must be handled with 
great care lest it give rise to a suspi- 
cion of fraud. Lawyers don’t recom- 
mend it. 

The trouble is that if a printer is 
sued or gets into other legal diffi- 
culty, his wife’s ownership of their 
home or other assets is at once seized 
upon as an indication that he’s a 
crook who’s trying to evade payment 
of his just debts. Even if he wins at 
law, he loses in reputation—which 
doesn’t help his business much! 

From a practical business point of 
view, there’s much to be said for the 
idea of two printers going into busi- 
ness as partners. Their combined 
capital puts them on a sounder finan- 
cial basis from the outset, and their 
joint efforts, of course, mean greater 
impetus to the business. If one is 
taken sick, the other can carry on 
the business. These, and many other 





advantages, make the partnersh > 
plan seem attractive. 

From a legal point of view, hov - 
ever, the partners are definitely i - 
viting trouble—by the very existence 
of the partnership. When two prin:- 
ers go into partnership in the operz- 
tion of a printing business, they do 
not merely add their troubles and 
hazards as individuals—they multi- 
ply them about a thousandfold and 
involve themselves in countless new 
complications to which they are not 
subject as individuals. So, of all the 
ways of being in the printing busi- 
ness, partnership is unquestionably 
and by long odds the worst. Broadly 
speaking, all the legal “breaks” are 
definitely against the partners. 

The honesty or dishonesty of a 
partner is not the only vital factor 
in a partnership. It’s possible to catch 
up with a dishonest partner and deal 
with him properly. A partner may be 
as honest as the sun and still ruin 
the business. The Potash and Perl- 
mutter stories, while primarily en- 
tertaining fiction, were pretty shrewd 
side-lights on the practical operation 
of a partnership. Abe and Maurice, 
you'll recall, were always trying to 
make slick deals in each other’s ab- 
sence—and usually the firm was 
thrown for a loss, much to the dis- 
gust of the other partner. Under the 
law, a partner is liable, legally and 
financially, for all the acts of the 
other partner done in the course of 
the partnership business. If one part- 
ner makes a losing or stuvid deal for 
the firm, it’s too bad. The other part- 
ner has to stand for it. 

And the law goes a bit further. It 
says that each partner is individually 
liable for all the debts and obliga- 
tions of the partnership business. 
Thus, if the partnership business 
owes a debt and the assets of the 
partnership are not sufficient to pay 
it, the creditor may seize the per- 
sonal and individual assets of any 
partner up to the amount necessary 
to pay the obligation in full. That 
means that a partner’s home or pri- 
vate bank account, for instance, may 
be attached to satisfy an obligation of 
the partnership business. It does not 
mean that each partner is responsible 
only for his proportionate share of 
the partnership debts. Emphatically, 
each partner is personally respon- 
sible for all the partnership obliga- 
tions. He has a right to require the 
other partner to “account” to him 
for payment of his share of the debts, 
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but that’s apt to be an empty right if 
the other partner has no assets. 

Death ordinarily dissolves a part- 
nership business, although this re- 
sult is sometimes modified by appro- 
priate provisions in the articles of 
partnership. Ordinarily, too, the sur- 
viving partner must account to the 
administrator of the deceased part- 
ner’s estate for the value of the dead 
man’s share of the business. The sur- 
viving partner must raise the money 
to buy the share owned by the de- 
cedent’s estate, or else the business 
will have to be sold and liquidated. 
The widow might be willing to give 
the surviving partner time to “work 
it out,” but if the dead man had cred- 
itors, nothing but immediate pay- 
ment is likely to satisfy them. Not in- 
frequently, when a partner dies, the 
assets of the business must be sold 
to pay off his estate, because the sur- 
viving partner cannot raise the cash 
for the purpose. 

Partners sometimes work out a 
“limited partnership” arrangement. 
In a limited partnership the liability 
of each partner is limited to a fixed 
amount, so that no matter what debts 
the partnership incurs, he cannot be 
held responsible for more than that 
amount. Statutes in many states pro- 
vide for the formation of limited 
partnerships. Even a limited partner- 
ship has its disadvantages. 

(To be continued) 
+ * 
Cost Cutting Emphasized 

Strange though it may seem, many 
printers have mistaken advocacy of 
cost cutting to imply that of price 
cutting. The difference is very well 
brought out in a recent issue of the 
Manager’s Weekly Letter by W. A. 
Meeks of the Typothetae of Phila- 
delphia, Incorporated. He tells of a 
visit to several plants, and of being 
told by one owner, “It isn’t always 
price cutting. Many times one shop 
is equipped to do a particular job 
much more economically than the 
other fellow.” 

Further visits showed that others 
had come to the same conclusion— 
and were doing something about it. 
One shop was installing a new ma- 
chine—replacing old equipment with 
modern. In three others he found the 
same story being told. One man told 
Mr. Meeks, “The automobile indus- 
try has stepped up production and 
has consistently lowered the price of 
cars. I believe that we must take a 
lesson from them.” 





Simple Proof File Cuts Lost Time 


By STANLEY ORRIS 


@ Hunopreps of dollars are wasted 
yearly in most printing businesses 
for lack of an adequate and efficient 
filing system to meet the needs of 
the composing room. In most print- 
ing plants the system in use is one 
which has haphazardly developed 
over the years with the growth of 
the plant and is neither complete, 
simple, nor foolproof. 

The composing-room filing sys- 
tem must: First, record what jobs 
are kept standing, both those tied 
up on racks, galleys, cabinets, or 
stones, and those in chases. Sec- 
ondly, it must show where they are 
stored. Third, it should show what 
jobs have been killed after being 
stored for a time. Fourth, it must 
record what cuts are stored, and 
where; what cuts have been re- 
turned to owners or loaned, together 
with receipts for delivery. Fifth, it 
must contain marked copies of cal- 
endars, publications, et cetera, show- 
ing (1) matter killed and (2) where 
to find any standing matter. Sixth, 
a special section of the file should 
record cuts which have been de- 
stroyed or melted down. 

Time being the most expensive 
commodity used in the production 
of printing, it is essential that a fil- 
ing system be simple and easy to 
maintain. Through an inefficient or 
an incomplete system time may be 
lost in various ways. For example, 
many minutes may be wasted locat- 
ing a standing job which has been 
improperly filed; looking for a job 
which is believed to be standing but 
is not on file; by resetting a job 
which is already standing but is not 
on file; jooking for misplaced cuts or 
cuts which have been returned and 
no receipt available, or in searching 
for a job which has been filed under 
the wrong owner. 

To prevent lost time two things 
are essential: An efficient filing sys- 
tem, and an efficient operator. Either 
one loses a great deal of its efficiency 
without the other. 

The simplest system will be the 
one which requires the least time to 
operate and be most foolproof. Ex- 
periment has proved that most effi- 
cient is the vertical file method. All 
the average shop needs is one verti- 
cal file cabinet of one or two draw- 
ers. Any standard make of steel or 





wood cabinet, holding foolscap size 
sheets, can be used. 

If a cabinet is being made in the 
shop it should be roughly 14% by 
10% by 24 inches, inside measure- 
ments. Half-inch lumber will be 
found most satisfactory. A hinged 
top is best for the single-drawer 
home-made cabinet. 

Next, buy enough filing folders to 
provide one for each customer; also, 
a supply of blank filing sheets. Fold- 
ers should be marked on the top with 
the name of the customer for whom 
the job was done. There is a steel 
reénforced tab folder on the market 
now which, while slightly more ex- 
pensive, is more economical in the 
long run. File these folders alpha- 
betically. Where there is a job used 
by more than one firm, a folder 
should be made for each firm. 

File-sheet proofs should be ap- 
proximately 10 by 14 inches. A full 
or recognizable position proof should 
be pulled for filing. Imprint on one 
corner lines for name of customer, 
date job printed, date job filed, 
where filed (rack, slides, et cetera) 
and any other pertinent information. 
Much of the success of the whole 
system depends on care in filling in 
this information. Any carelessness 
in noting the proper rack or galley 
on which the type is placed, or plac- 
ing the proof sheet in its proper 
folder, will destroy the efficiency of 
the whole plan. 

One man should be in charge of 
the file. All work pertaining to it 
should be done by him as a part of 
his other duties. This will prevent 
most errors from happening, for then 
all responsibility falls on him. This 
work can be quite efficiently done by 
apprentices. 

When a magazine, booklet, or cat- 
alog is partially killed and ads or 
headings, et cetera, are kept, your 
marked copy should be placed in the 
file showing what has been killed, 
what kept, and where the standing 
material has been placed. This pro- 
vides quick reference when the job 
comes in again, and saves much time 
in searching galleys. 

All cuts which have been taken 
from jobs and stored should be 
pulled on a sheet of the file paper 
and filed under the firm name. If a 
plate is returned to the owner, a 
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receipt with description of the cut, 
the date delivered, and the signature 
of who received it at the office of the 
owner should be clipped to a file 
sheet. When a cut is ordered by the 
owner to be given or delivered to a 
third party, the cut proof and receipt 
should be filed under the owner's 
name. When cuts or type which are 
the property of the plant are loaned 
to anyone for any reason, a receipt 
should be clipped to a proof sheet 
and filed under the name of the plant. 

Cuts which are demountable and 
sold for scrap or melted down, should 
be first pulled on a proof sheet and 
filed away under a heading of “Cuts 
Destroyed.” Proof sheets should con- 
tain name of the owner, date de- 
stroyed, and how disposed of. 

Jobs left locked in chases or forms, 
and placed in vertical racks, should 
have a printed sample clipped to a 
proof sheet and all the information 
pertinent to it noted and then filed 
under the customer’s name. 

Some printing plants in placing 
jobs away on racks or slides or in 
cabinets try to keep the standing 
jobs of one customer more or less to- 
gether. This is a space waster, as 
there will be many racks or slides 
which are only partially filled. With 
this filing system the jobs can be 
placed anywhere and found easily. 

Every three months, or sooner, the 
whole file should be gone over and 
any dead jobs should be killed. Some 
jobs, such as tickets, programs, no- 
tice of annual meetings, et cetera, are 
filed only temporarily until the date 
they are to be used has passed. If the 
file is not regularly gone over, dead 
jobs accumulate and a great deal of 
type metal, both foundry and mono 
or lino, is idle. 

When a job is killed, the proof 
sheet should be taken out of the 
folder and placed in another section 
of the file under the heading of “Jobs 
Killed.” If there are customers for 
which there are numbers of jobs be- 
ing killed from time to time then a 
folder such as, “John Smith & Com- 
pany, — Killed Matter,” should be 
made and all the proof sheets of the 
jobs for this firm should be placed in 
it as they are killed. 

This system here outlined is ex- 
tremely simple and efficient and will 
be found to meet all requirements for 
any printing plant. Some plants may 
need slightly more information on 
the proof sheets, but that will be the 
only probable alteration necessary. 





POLL OF TYPOGRAPHIC POPULARITY 


@ Typo Grapuic, house-organ of 
Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, of 
Pittsburgh, recently carried a short 
item listing the types used for dis- 
play and body matter in advertising 
set by that company during one 
month. Since the Stuart organization 
is one of the larger trade composi- 
tion houses, this gives a fair idea of 
popularity of advertising types. 

The Stuart company kindly agreed 
to set the popularity poll in the re- 
spective faces for readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Since these stand at 
the top through careful selection of 
hundreds of advertising men who 
discriminate carefully between the 
possible carriers of their sales mes- 
sage, these are worth studying. 

Notice that the three styles of 
Futura Bold were used in almost 
one-third of all advertisements set 
in the plant, and that a little less 
than one in five used Futura Bold. 


FUTURA BOLD 18.4% 


Others of the most-used disp! .y 
types are listed at the left below. n 
the first five stand two styles of 
Franklin Gothic. Those sans-se:if 
faces rather lead the field with five 
of them used in 43.5 per cent of the 
cases. The two square-serif types, 
Beton Extra Bold and Stymie Bold 
Extra Condensed, earned sixth and 
seventh places. Now, glance at all 
of them and notice their power to 
stop skim readers. The sans-serifs 
particularly are simple, attractive, 
and readable. 

At the lower right is a panel of 
type showing the four most popular 
body faces of the same month. Here 
the readability of Stymie Medium 
wins for that face almost one-fourth 
of all body copy. Close on its heels 
is the good old ‘standby of the job 
shop, Bookman, closely followed by 
a second favorite old-style: Gara- 
mond. Bodoni Bold trails behind. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 


FUTURA BOLD COND. 7.6% 
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FRANK. GOTH. E.C. 6.4% 
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FUTURA BOLD ITAL. 6.0% 
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FRANK GOTH. C. 5.1% 
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BETON E. B. 4.6% 
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STYMIE B.E.C. 41% 
aT ae 
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STYMIE MEDIUM 23.8% 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
abcdefghijklmnopgqrs 
tuvwy THE P. 
the leading business and tech- 
nical journal of the world in the 
printing and allied industries, 
309 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, poll of typo- 


BOOKMAN 22.3% 
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opgrstuvwxyz THEINLAND 
PRINTER, the leading busi- 
ness and technical journal of 
the world in the printing and 
allied industries, 309 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


GARAMOND BOLD 20.0% 
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of the world in the printing and allied 
industries, 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois, poll of typo- 
graphic popularity presented in the 


BODONI BOLD 10.4% 
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journal of the world in the print- 
ing and allied industries, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illi- 
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Select Canadian Winners 


The specimens from sixteen printing 
establishments were declared winners in 
the Canadian Direct Mail Leaders con- 
test at a special luncheon meeting of the 
Toronto Advertising and Sales Club in 
the Royal York Hotel, recently. L. Rohe 
Walter, of New York, president of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, was 
guest speaker, on the subject, “Direct 
Mail’s Place in Today’s Changing 
World.” R. J. Avery, Toronto manager 
of Ronalds Advertising Agency, who 
acted as spokesman for Provincial Pa- 
per Limited, sponsors of the contest, in 
announcing the winners remarked that 
the entries this year were 20 per cent 
greater in numbers and “immeasurably 
improved in quality and effectiveness.” 

Judges were J. L. Love, editor, Mar- 
keting; H. A. Nicholson, editor, Cana- 
dian Printer and Publisher; Glen F. 
Bannerman, advertising and merchan- 
dising manager, Hudson Motors of Can- 
ada Limited; R. G. Ronalds, president, 
Ronalds Advertising Agency Limited; 
and A. P. Jewett, Provincial Paper 
Limited. Awards were made in four di- 
visions, namely, campaign, individual 
piece, house-organ, and limited budget. 

Plans of the promoters of the direct 
mail call for the display of the 25 Cana- 
dian Direct Mail Leaders, and 50 Di- 
rect Mail Leaders of the United States 
in cities throughout Canada. 

Printers in whose plants the “leaders” 
were produced are: Atwell Fleming 
Printing Co.. Ltd., Toronto; Brigdens 
Limited, Toronto; Charters Publishing 
Company, Limited, Brampton; The Con- 
cord Press, Windsor; Davis-Lisson Lim- 
ited, Hamilton; The Gazette Printing 
Company, Limited, Montreal; The Her- 
ald Press Limited, Montreal; R. G. 
McLean Limited, Toronto; Might Direc- 
tories Limited, Toronto; Rous & Mann 
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Limited, Toronto; Saults & Pollard Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg; Saturday Night Press, 
Toronto; Southam Press Limited, Tor- 
onto; Rolph Clark Stone Limited, Tor- 
onto; The Strathmore Press, Toronto; 
and C. J. B. Wood Limited, Toronto. 


Analyzes Paper Situation 


Increase in appropriations for adver- 
tising of all kinds because of the excess 
profits provisions of the tax law, the 
stimulus of the national defense pro- 
gram, and small paper inventories car- 
ried by paper merchants and printers, 
are factors that will affect the paper 
manufacturing business, according to an 
analysis published by the Munising Pa- 
per Company. The bulletin is addressed, 
“To Our Customers.” 

In the analysis, facts presented in- 
clude the statement that paper mill op- 
erations have been employed four and 
one-half days each week during 1939- 
1940, and will be similarly employed 
next year for normal commercial re- 
quirements. One-half to one day will be 
required each week to fill requirements 
for paper, based on estimates of the 
Government Printing Office and other 
Governmental agencies covering the pe- 
riod of the first half of the year, 1941. 
Demands of the export paper market 
will require one full day of each week 
for the mills to supply. 

“Collectively, these factors indicate 
an extreme likelihood of near-capacity 
operations,” reads the report. “It is 
highly significant that practically all or- 
ders placed with the industry during 
the past several months have called for 
immediate shipment. In the face of these 
facts, it seems prudent to anticipate 
your normal requirements sufficiently in 
advance, thereby giving your suppliers 
a reasonable opportunity of complying 
with the delivery dates you require.” 


Recommend State Printing 


Governor Lehman, of the state of New 
York, is now in possession of the final 
report of the commission in charge of 
the special investigation ordered last 
February concerning the handling of 
printing contracts in which state officials 
have been and are buyers. The com- 
pletion of the inquiry was announced on 
November 16 by Frederick E. Crane, 
chairman of the commission, through 
the attorney for the investigators, Ber- 
nard Botein. 

The attorney indicated that a possible 
saving of $500,000 a year might be ef- 
fected as a result of recommendations 
made in the report. He said that the 
annual expenditures for printing by the 
state have been approximately $3,000,- 
000. One plan proposed by the commis- 
sion is establishing a state printing 
plant. The recommendations previously 
made by the commission included pro- 
visions for changes in the procedure of 
obtaining bids on printing to prevent 
collusive bidding, and to encourage 
printers previously inexperienced in 
state work to enter bids. 

It is probable that after Governor 
Lehman and his advisers have con- 
cluded consideration of the final report 
and have reached a decision, public an- 
nouncement concerning future plans of 
operation will be made. 


Educators’ Symposium 


“A Report on the Symposia Sessions 
at the 19th Annual Conference on Print- 
ing Education” was printed in a forty- 
eight-page booklet by the students of 
the Printing High School, Cincinnati, 
under direction of R. Randolph Karch, 
principal. Since this is divided accord- 
ing to instructors of junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and vocational high 
schools, it contains some _ interesting 


Shown above is the 1940 class of the Government Printing Office apprentices who graduated recently. In the front row are Public Printer A. E. Giegen- 
goack, Deputy Public Printer George Ortleb, Personnel Director R. H. Herrell, and instructors in the school that is operated by the Government 
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views on four topics: Teaching of lay- 
out, type composition, presswork, and 
related subjects. 

The report shows that mentors in 
junior high schools believe that only 
enough elements on layout be taught to 
fill bare needs. Senior high schools go 
a little farther into the study, and voca- 
tional high schools drill on layout prin- 
ciples throughout the course. Type com- 
position for junior high schools includes 
generally about 300 ems of straight mat- 
ter; senior high schools go on until the 
boy is proficient in spacing, justification, 
and in handling type. 

Platen presses seem to be universally 
accepted for teaching the fundamentals 
of printing, with only the more ad- 
vanced students going as far as learning 
to feed a platen in both junior and 
senior high schools. Related subjects 
come in for considerable discussion with 
a much larger range in the junior highs, 
a slightly narrower coverage—but more 
concentrated one—for senior highs, and 
vocational printing high schools using 
for extra subjects: Layout and design, 
salesmanship, and estimating. Minor 
courses are given to vocational students 
on ink manufacturing, linoleum-block 
cutting, wood cutting, soft zinc cutting, 
bookbinding, and block printing. 


Open Kluge Evening School 


Instruction in the operation of Kluge 
press units will be given to printers and 
pressmen at a school to be conducted 
two evenings a week at the Chicago 
branch office of Brandtjen & Kluge, 522 
South Clark Street. Instruction will be 
given by Karl W. Guth, branch man- 
ager, and his staff of assistants. 


Use of Color Increases 


Use of colored inks since the year 
1935 has increased almost 50 per cent, 
according to figures gathered by the 
color research department of the Eagle 
Printing Ink Company Division of Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation. The 
volume of color increased 45 per cent 
in newspaper inks, and 49.5 per cent in 
job inks, during the five-year period 
from 1935-1940. One house reported 
that color inks represented 58 per cent 
of its total volume in 1935, whereas it 
increased to 62 per cent of its volume 
during 1940. 


Press in Full Production 

Speeds up to 5,000 impressions an 
hour are possible by the ATF-Weben- 
dorfer Little Chief 20 sheet-fed offset 
press, 14 by 20, which has been officially 
added to the American Type Founders 
growing line of offset equipment, and 
which is now in full production. The 
announcement states that while the 
press has previously been shown, full 
production was not started until after 
it had been tested in a number of well 
known lithographic establishments. 

The press offers a maximum printing 
area of 1342 by 19 inches, and will han- 
dle anything from onion-skin paper to 
four-ply stock. Floor space required for 
its installation is 41 by 57% inches. Most 
of ATF’s branch offices are showing the 
press in operation. 
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Studebaker’s New Layout 


Claimed to be the first zigzag adver- 
tisement, the Studebaker spread in the 
December issue of American Magazine 
has a layout technique which is de- 
cidedly interesting. At the top of page 
94 is a full-color reproduction of the 
individual whose testimonial is basis 
for the copy. This illustration bleeds off 
at the top and left side, extending to 
fold between pages so giving the effect 
of bleeding there. The cut fills the wpper 
two-fifths of the page. Below, separated 
by a three-point rule, is the continua- 
tion of a short story. 

The facing page has a column of copy 
—printed over a color tint—reaching 
along the inside third of the page, from 
the top edge to full-color illustration 
of a Studebaker. The second cut bleeds 
off at the bottom and right-hand side, 
and on the left it reaches the center fold 
so has the effect of bleeding. The second 
cut covers the lower two-fifths of the 
page area, leaving two outside columns 
above for the fiction carried over from 
page 94. The advertisement is again sep- 
arated from editorial matter by three- 
point rules. 


Names Jury for Contest 


Names of the jury for the I.P.I. essay 
contest have been announced by the 
National Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation whose management is codperat- 
ing with the International Printing Ink 
Division of the Interchemical Corpora- 
tion in promoting the contest among 
students of printing throughout the 
country. Harry L. Gage, vice-president, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, is 
chairman of the jury. Other members 
are Walter B. Reilly, president of the 
United Typothetae of America; Frank 
McCaffrey, president of the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men; G. Lynn Sumner, president of the 
G. Lynn Sumner Company; and A. E. 


Giegengack, Public Printer of 
United States. Fred J. Hartman, edi 
tional director of the National Gra 
Arts Education Association, is chair: .: 
of the advisory committee. 


Leggett Joins Linograph 

L. J. Leggett, familiarly known as 
“Judge,” who has been connected with 
the bureau of education, International 
Typographical Union, has become asso- 
ciated with the Linograph Corporation 
as manager of a southern branch office. 
Opening of the new office represents 
part of an expansion program of the 
manufacturing concern. Several cities 
are being considered and it is expected 
that the one for the southern branch 
will be selected in time to open the 
office about February 1. As soon as the 
city has been selected, the trade will 
be notified. 


See Press Demonstration 


Eastern and mid-western members of 
the sales staff of Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Company recently attended a 
demonstration of the new 38 by 52 
Miller SK Automatic press at the fac- 
tory of the company in Pittsburgh. The 
speed attained during the demonstration 
was 3300 sheets an hour. 

It was explained to the sales staff that 
because of temporary demands on the 
plant’s productive capacity for equip- 
ment other than for printing presses, the 
supply of the new Miller SK will be 
limited for a period of time. It was also 
explained that, for the same reason, “it 
is unlikely that a formal showing of 
the SK press will be held immediately.” 

While in the factory, the salesmen in- 
spected each operation connected with 
the manufacture of the new press. Au- 
tomatic oiling is a feature, as is a sealed 
gear housing in which the largest driv- 
ing gears revolve in a bath of oil. The 
feeder utilizes the 100 per cent suction 
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Demonstration in use of 38 by 52 Miller SK Automatic at the Miller Printing Machinery Company 
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positive-control Miller system which re- 
. quires no adjustment of wheels, balls, 
rollers, pulleys, or tapes. The rotary 
“ink-mill” style inker, compactness of 
the press, and accessibility to the vari- 
ous parts are other features which were 
pointed out to the sales staff. 


Free Anniversary Posters 

Three posters for 500th Anniversary 
observance have been and are being 
widely distributed by the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
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Paper-conditioning Method 

A bulletin issued recently by the Pa- 
per Section of the Bureau of Standards 
explains a new method developed for 
conditioning offset stock for multi-color 
printing. A brief description of the pro- 
cedure reads as follows: 

“The new method employs humidifier 
spray nozzles. The water in measured 
amounts is added to the air in the form 
cf a finely divided spray. 

“Paper is properly stabilized for color 
printing, with respect to dimensional 


Printing 
Bulwark of Liberty 


The 500% Anniversary of 
the Invention of Printing 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFISMEN 


case, are 25 per cent until January 1, 
and 30 per cent thereafter until May 1, 
1941, at which time a review of the sit- 
uation will result in the determination 
as to the extent of further rationing. 


Report Increased Sales 

Increasing volume of business is in- 
dicated by the results obtained by the 
American Type Founders nation-wide 
“football” sales competition during the 
months of September and October. The 
organization as a whole registered 118.4 





The three posters for 500th Anniversary observance, offered free by International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, are reproduced above 


men. The posters constitute one feature 
of the program carried on by the Crafts- 
men’s Invention of Printing Anniver- 
sary Committee, of which Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, director of typography of 
Ludlow Typograph Company, is chair- 
man. The Craftsmen have worked in 
codperation with the various graphic 
arts groups in a campaign including lec- 
tures, radio, and newspaper publicity. 

All three posters are printed in two 
colors. The two largest are approx- 
imately 14 by 20 inches. One features a 
drawing of the reconstructed Johann 
Gutenberg press, superimposed on an 
unadorned page of the 42-line “Guten- 
berg Bible.” The wide border, noticeable 
in the herewith illustration, is light tan. 

The poster bearing a reproduction of 
Fust and Schoeffer’s printers’ mark, em- 
blem of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, is printed in 
maroon and black. The third one, pro- 
duced in codperation with the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers 
(picturing Rodin’s celebrated statue of 
The Thinker) has yellow predominant. 

A limited quantity of the posters is 
available on request as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. They can be obtained from 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman of the 
Craftsmen’s Invention of Printing An- 
niversary Committee, 2039 North Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Chicago. 


changes, when its moisture content is 
approximately .5 per cent above equilib- 
rium with the humidity of atmosphere 
in which it is to be printed. It can be 
so stabilized by conditioning to equilib- 
rium with relative humidity 5 to 8 per 
cent above that in the pressroom. This 
requires either the facilities of a room 
separate from the pressroom and under 
separate control, or the operation of a 
fully enclosed conditioning machine in 
the pressroom. 

“Controlled addition of water is es- 
sential to success. The new method of 
conditioning has been given a thorough 
trial in a commercial offset plant.” 

A complete description and explana- 
tion may be had in Technical Bulletin 
Number 3, 1940, of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. 


Australia Rations Paper 

New publications are not permissible 
in Australia because of the restrictions 
placed upon the importation of paper. 
Rationing regulations, consisting of six- 
teen paragraphs, as published in the 
Queensland Master Printers Bulletin, 
also prohibit issuance of publications at 
more frequent intervals than during the 
“base year,’ which was the previous 
non-war year ended June 30, 1939. Re- 
ductions, using the base year quantity 
as the standard of measurement in each 


per cent of the assigned quota. Sixteen 
out of the 20 competing branch offices 
reached or exceeded their quotas. The 
record shows that 84 per cent of the 
company’s salesmen have received cash 
awards for achieving their individual 
quotas. No special selling terms or price 
reductions were made to boost sales. 


House-Organ Editors Meet 

The third annual conference of South- 
western Association of Industrial Edi- 
tors, held at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, gave awards to three 
editors for improvements in appearance, 
production, and editorial content. Those 
receiving the grand awards of the asso- 
ciation were Willard Bassman, editor of 
The Link (Carter Oil Company, Tulsa) ; 
Frank Jarrett, editor of The Sou’wester 
(Southwestern Life Insurance Com- 
pany), and Luther Williams of The Dia- 
mond (Mid-Continent Petroleum Com- 
pany). These awards were based on 
comparisons with the previous year’s 
issues of each magazine for improved 
format, production, editorial content. 

Printing problems were discussed 
both by magazine representatives and 
by printing and engraving experts. The 
main subjects were on letterpress and 
how to codperate with photoengravers. 
Howard Marple, editor of The Monsanto 
Magazine (for the Monsanto Chemical 





Company, St. Louis) spoke on inter- 
preting the industry to employes and 
customers. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are Harry Turner, Topeka, president; 
Frank Whitbeck, Oklahoma City, first 
vice-president; R. H. Taylor, Tulsa, sec- 
ond vice-president; Paul E. Yard, Tulsa, 
editorial director; Miss Harriet Birds- 
eye, Oklahoma City. treasurer, and Prof. 
Clement E. Trout, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, secretary. 


Miami Holds Quincentenary 

Miami, Florida, celebrated the 500th 
anniversary of the invention of printing 
by exhibits, commemorative meetings, 
public school observences, radio broad- 
casts, and newspaper publicity—all of 
which were promoted by the Master 
Printers of Greater Miami, Incorporated, 
of which Charles J. Powers is executive 
secretary. The anniversary exhibition 
was held from October 7 to 19, and in- 
cluded historical material covering the 
period from 1121 A. D. to 1935, obtained 
from the Cleveland Museum of Art, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. There were also 200 
specimens of the prize-winning printing 
supplied by the Southern Master Print- 
ers Federation. Students in class groups 
from the Miami University, high schools, 
and grades, as well as people from 
Miami and neighboring cities, visited the 
special exhibition. The Advertising Club 
of Miami, the Miami Daily News, and 
Radio Station WIDO helped in the 
meetings, exhibition, and other promo- 
tion work. So many favorable comments 
were made that the printers decided to 
use all future opportunities to bring 
the industry to local attention. 
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Gutenberg Original Used 

A service for printers, during which 
texts were read out of the original Gu- 
tenberg Bible and songs were from the 
first edition of the “Bay Psalm Book,” 
was held Sunday, November 3, at the 
Mather Chapel of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. This was part of an 
elaborate six weeks’ educational pro- 
gram sponsored by Hartford printers, 
advertising groups, and allied graphic 
arts trades, in celebration of the 500th 
Anniversary of printing. 

Opening event was an exhibit and 
illustrated talks, on October 28, com- 
paring the past and the present in ad- 
vertising art. It culminated with a com- 
memorative banquet held in the Hotel 
Bond ballroom, on December 5. 

The printers’ service was peculiarly 
appropriate since it was the church 
which fostered printing during its early 
stages. In turn, printing spread the 
Christian religion throughout the world. 

The service was preceded by a solemn 
procession in which Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, of Philadelphia, internationally 
well known bibliophile and incunabula 
collector, was custodian of the “Bay 
Psalm Book,” of which he is owner. He 
was escorted by descendants of Richard 
Mather, John Eliot, and Thomas Weld, 
authors of the book. The Rosenbach 
copy is one of eleven known to remain 
out of the original 1,700 copies printed 
by Stephen Daye in 1640. 

The service opened with singing from 
the “Bay Psalm Book.” A blast of 
trumpets heralded the entrance of the 
first volume of the Gutenberg Bible. 
Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, of Har- 
vard University, read from it the first 


chapter of Genesis. Following anot] =r 
old-time hymn, the trumpets once ag.in 
blared forth, announcing entrance of 
the second volume of the Gutenh:rg 
Bible, from which Prof. Charles Gr::s- 
venor Osgood, of Princeton Universi: y, 
read John 1: 1-14. The Gutenberg Biile 
was lent for the occasion by J. Pierpent 
Morgan, owner. 

Speaker of the day was Richardson 
Little White, editor of House and Guar- 
den Magazine, and trustee of Trinity 
College. 

After the service, the Gutenberg Bible 
and the “Bay Psalm Book” were 
brought to the historical printing ex- 
position at the State Library, there to 
remain on exhibit until December 6. 
Displayed also were the “Doctrine 
Breve,” first book printed in America, 
in 1538, by Juan Pablos; the first folio 
of Shakespeare, dated 1623; the first 
Bible printed in America, for Indians, 
between 1661 and 1663; the first edition 
of Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s 
Almanack of 1732, and the first English 
Bible printed in America, in 1782. 

Speakers who opened the exposition 
included Newton C. Brainard, of Hart- 
ford, and Chief Justice William M. Balt- 
bie, of the Connecticut Supreme Court. 

The Hartford graphic arts interests 
codperatively issued a handsomely de- 
signed and printed illustrated booklet 
of 28 pages entitled “Printing in the 
World of Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row.” It traces printing history and re- 
produces many rare examples of early 
typography and, in strong contrast, 
specimens of modern products of the 
printing press. The booklet predicts: 
“Printing will be our leading industry.” 
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One section of 500th Anniversary exhibit sponsored by the Master Printers of Greater Miami, under direction of their executive secretary, Charles 
J. Powers. Besides interesting historical pieces, there were on display prize-winning printing specimens of the Southern Master Printers Federation 
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Opposes City’s Printing 

Opposition to the establishment of a 
municipal printing plant by the city of 
New York was expressed by the New 
York Employing Printers Association in 
a bulletin just issued. The proposal on 
which the printers’ group expressed 
opposition is contained in a 250-page 
report submitted to Mayor La Guardia 
by William B. Herlands, commissioner 
of investigation, and Russell Forbes, 
the purchase commissioner of the city. 

Estimates of the probable cost of in- 
stalling a plant are approximately $325,- 
000. There is a probable saving to be 
effected of $250,000 a year on the city’s 
printing bill of approximately $2,000,000 
annually. It is proposed in the joint re- 
port that the city’s plant should do 
about 60 per cent, and that 40 per cent 
should be printed in commercial plants, 
largely consisting of text books. 

Authority would be vested in three 
non-salaried commissioners (appointed 
by the mayor for five-year periods, 
terms expiring at two-year intervals), 
a director of printing at a salary of $15,- 
000 a year, two deputy directors whose 
salaries are to be fixed, and a board of 
printing control to include the plant di- 
rector, the city controller, the budget 
director, the purchase commissioner, the 
corporation counsel, and one member 
from the board of education. This board 
of printing control would be checked 
by another group of appointees—a 
board of visitation of five members ap- 
pointed by the mayor. In addition, the 
city council would have authority to 
inspect operations of the printing board. 


Fillmore Leaves U.T.A. 

Frank W. Fillmore, for thirty years 
identified with the cost-accounting ac- 
tivities of the United Typothetae of 
America, resigned November 15. Dur- 
ing his long service in considering and 
solving printers’ cost problems, he de- 
vised the “U.T.A. Ratios for Printing 
Management,” and prepared the copy 
for its publication each of the nineteen 
years since it was started. 

He was the author in 1917 of what 
was orginally known as “A System of 
Accounts for Manufacturing Printers— 
with an Interlocking System of Costs. 
This developed into “The Standard Ac- 
counting System with the Cost Tied In 
and Controlled.” 

He also prepared the treatise on “The 
Operating and Cost Budget for the 
Printing Business,” which then became 
a U.T.A. service to printing establish- 
ments desirous of incorporating budget- 
ing into their plan of executive control. 
Mr. Fillmore’s plans for future activi- 
ties have not been announced. 


Organize Litho Class 

Codperation by and between the 
Printing High School, of Cincinnati, of 
which R. Randolph Karch is principal, 
and the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, No. 8 Local, of which William 
T. Macdonald is president, has resulted 
in formation of a class in advanced 
lithography for journeymen to meet 
Saturdays. F. G. Baum is instructor. 


LATE NEWS FROM THE SUPPLY FIELD 


A DUPLICATING MACHINE, said to em- 
body several unusual features, has just 
been announced by Davidson Manu- 
facturing Corporation of Chicago. This 
machine is unique in that it will pro- 
duce both offset and relief duplicating. 
Only two cylinders are used for offset 
work instead of the conventional three- 
cylinder set-up. The upper cylinder is 
composed of a plate segment and an im- 
pression segment and is twice the cir- 
cumference of the blanket cylinder. 
Thus the blanket cylinder takes its im- 
pression on its first revolution, then 


The above Davidson duplicating machine is set 
with the cylinders ready to print letterpress 


transfers it to the paper during its sec- 
ond revolution as the impression seg- 
ment reaches it. 

The change-over to relief duplication 
requires but a few minutes. The damp- 
ening unit is lifted off, the plate segment 
removed, and a channel segment for 
loose type and electros, or a segment for 
mounting rubber plates, is easily sub- 
stituted. The blanket cylinder then be- 
comes the platen and the duplicator is 
ready to print letterpress. 

Grippers are a part of a continuous 
chain mechanism which controls the 
sheet all the way to the paper catcher, 
providing for accuracy in registration. 
Plates may be adjusted in four direc- 
tions, making color registration com- 
paratively simple. 

An automatic detector, placed at the 
point where the paper reaches the cyl- 
inders, drops the lower cylinder out of 
operating position if the feeder should 
fail to deliver a sheet. This prevents 
piling up ink when running offset or 


inking the platen when running from 
type or electros. Another detector is at- 
tached to the suction feeder so that 
should two sheets be picked up at once 
they will automatically be deflected. 
For the reproduction of typewritten 
work a specially prepared paper-backed 
plate is used. Typing is done directly on 
this plate with a standard typewriter 
and signature may be added with a pen. 
Line drawings, ruled forms, transfers, 
et cetera, may also be done directly on 
this plate, and it can be prepared for 
printing in about three minutes. An- 


Here the adjustments have been made to per- 
mit the same Davidson duplicator to print offset 


other kind of plate will permit type 
forms to be proofed directly on it, then 
developed for reproduction. A_ third 
plate is for photographic reproduction 
and will handle fine detailed halftones. 
This machine will handle stock from 
3 by 5 inches up to 10 by 14 inches at a 
speed of from 5,000 to 6,000 an hour. Its 
high speed, versatility, and low operat- 
ing cost make it particularly interesting 
and it is said to be unusually efficient 
and economical for imprinting work. 


ANILIN PRINTING FACTS covering the 
new Cottrell-Heinrich press, described 
and illustrated on page 85 of our No- 
vember issue, have now been assembled 
in an attractive three-color folder. Of 
special interest in this piece is a dia- 
grammatic drawing of the press showing 
the course of the web, how inking units 
are arranged, and the interchangeable 
single or dual inking roller system. Il- 
lustrated also are twenty special fea- 
tures with a brief description of each. 
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LupLow Typograph Company has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
wooden case with hinged cover, as aux- 
iliary equipment for the new Model E 











Handy tool holder for use with an Elrod caster 


and Model F Elrod lead, slug, rule, and 
base caster. It may also be attached to 
any Elrod now in use. The case, at- 
tached by brackets to the back of the 
delivery table of the machine, provides 
recessed spaces in which tools and parts 
used with the machine are placed when 
not in use. 


ForTy-FOUR STYLES of envelopes are 
illustrated in a folder, titled “The En- 
velope Selector,” issued by the United 
States Envelope Company, and distrib- 
uted to salesmen associated with paper 
houses, and to printers. Under each 
illustrated style of envelope is listed 
from two to twenty-nine sizes of that 
style which are available. In a letter to 
the trade, Eliot L. Wight, advertising 
manager, said that the “selector” was 
designed and produced mainly to serve 
as a quick reference guide for sellers 
of envelopes, a sales promotion aid that 
can be carried in a salesman’s pocket. 


Four ADDITIONS have been announced 
to the type-face families produced by 
the Intertype Corporation. They are: 18 








ABCDabcdefg 123 
ABCabcdef123 


ABCabcdel123 
ABC abcde 123 


ABCDEFG123 
ABCDEFG123 











point Korinna, 30 point Pen Bold, 24 
point Cheltonian Medium with Italic, 
and 30 point Cheltonian Bold Condensed 
with Italic. 


WEBENDORFER Division of American 
Type Founders has announced a new 
multi-color, high-speed press which will 
print from either stereotypes or electro- 
types; also from rubber plates. This is 
an innovation since previous Weben- 
dorfer presses have printed by either 
offset or rubber-plate letterpress, or by 
both. The announcement about the new 
unit contains this statement of John B. 
Webendorfer: 

“The demand for high production ro- 
tary equipment has grown to such pro- 
portions that we have decided to under- 
take the production of small electro- 
type printing presses of the rotary type. 
As in the past, our output of these new 
presses will be standardized, for rea- 
sons of economy, with respect to basic 
design, but will be highly flexible in op- 
tional accessories in order that they may 
be adapted with ease to a wide variety 
of special production problems.” 

Other information in the release is 
that the new press will operate at a 
speed of 10,000 revolutions an hour. It 
handles a 23-inch web and has a 17- 
inch cut-off. The press is equipped to 
print four colors on one side of the web 
or two colors on each side. Cylinders 
are ground for electros and stereos but 
rubber plates with an adhesive backing 
may be applied by adding a “turtle.” 
This new Webendorfer product is built 
to meet the need for fast, accurate multi- 
color work on such printing as forms 
and coupons. 


AN INK ESTIMATING wall chart has just 
been issued by Sigmund Ullman Com- 
pany, Division of General Printing Ink 
Corporation, based on figures gathered 
and checked by the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. The chart 
makes it possible to figure quite accu- 
rately the number of pounds or frac- 
tions of pounds of ink, listed by colors, 
and calculated separately for various 
finishes of paper stock. The chart is 
based on the requirements for 100,000 
square inches of solid forms. Simple ad- 
justments are given for light open 
forms, bookwork with open display, cat- 
alogs with illustrations, heavy plates and 
type, and for reverse plates. Among the 
other variables, all of which are listed in 
handy form, are those for process inks 
in the various tints printed on high- 
finish or dull-finish coated stock. The 
wall charts are being distributed free on 
request. Copies may be had by writing 
the company at Park Avenue and 146th 
Street, New York City. 


Ink Divider Firm Expands 
Expansion of The Flinker Ink Divider 
Company, 711 Fourth National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, is indicated by its 
incorporation and announced plan of 
the new management. Previously the 
products of the company were distrib- 
uted by the inventor of the ink divider, 
namely, George Flinker. Because of his 
death, his affairs have been taken over 
by a group of men who decided upon 
the expansion program. The use of the 
Flinker Ink Fountain Divider permits 
printing two or more colors with one 
impression, or to use part of fountain. 















Wellington Craftsmen: 

@ Congratulations. Your “Histo y 
of Printing in New Zealand” i: a 
grand book. This 9- by 12-ir h 
volume of 250 pages, compil:.j, 
designed, and printed by tre 
Printing House Craftsmen’s Cl::b 
of Wellington, New Zealand, i: a 
handsome and a momentous work, 
Everything, in fact, but the mani- 
facture of the paper was produced 
in New Zealand, the faraway land 
of the Maori, the toi-toi, and the 
kiwi. It is a fine example of the 
high degree of attainment, made 
in the graphic arts, by a country 
where only 8,000 workers are em- 
ployed in its printing industry. 

This book, bound in gray and 
olive morocco leather, and with a 
two-color Cellophane jacket, is an 
all-inclusive work, containing as 
it does many divisions of the sub- 
ject from the advent of the first 
press in the year 1830 up to the 
present time. 

Typographically, it is a distin- 
guished book. On each page there 
is a symbolic border strip printed 
on the outer margin in gray. Each 
article is graced by a seven-line 
initial in black, overprinting a line 
drawing, in red. Pictorial repro- 
ductions run generously through- 
out the book, and these include 
almost every art technique, from 
wood cuts, etchings, aquatints, to 
oil paintings. Headings and text 
matter are set in Baskerville. 
Practically everything used in the 
production was presented gratis 
by the printers, typographers, 
photoengravers, offset printers, 
and bookbinders, not as a money- 
making venture, but solely to 
present the “Art Preservative of 
All Arts” worthily, at the end of 
New Zealand’s first century of 
printing. This was nobly done. 

The first printing work produced 
outside of Europe by the pioneer 
craftsmen was of a religious na- 
ture, as for example, Juan Pablos, 
Mexico, 1543, and Stephen Daye, 
Cambridge, 1639. The first printed 
work in New Zealand was a cate- 
chism in the native (Maori) lan- 
guage, done in the year 1830. 

We must quote a verse from 
Thomas Bracken’s poem “Print- 
er’s Stick,” a fine typographical 
lyric which adorns two pages in 
this volume: 

“The printer’s rifle is his 
stick, 

We load it with a click, 
click, click, 

Metal true is the shot we 
pick, 

Hurrah, Hurrah, for the 
printer’s stick.” 

The INLAND PRINTER salutes the 
creators of this superb volume 
(which, by the way, tips the 
scales at almost five pounds), and 
to designer Richard A. McKay, 
who was the guiding hand in the 
typography, art, and production, 
we bow to a true craftsman. 
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NO. 2 
PLATE 
CYLINDER 


IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 





Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary... 28x28, 28x42, 35x47, or 38x56 : 


Insuring accurate register 





even at speeds up to 5000 sheets an hour 


With the Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary, 
there is no transfer of the sheet from one 
impression cylinder to another. Both plate cylin- 
ders operate on a single impression cylinder, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram. The 
sheet goes through the press with only one 
gripper bite... ins egister even 







at speeds up to 500 dur. Normal 


geared speed is 5200 ion reported 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION 
2-COLOR ROTARY PRESSES 


by users averages up to 4000 sheets (two 
colors) per hour. Combining high speed, hair- 
line register, and unsurpassed distribution, 
the Cottrell Claybourn Two- Color Rotary is 
a peerless profit-earner. Write for particulars. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street © CHICAGO: 4011 West Madison Street 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, Baldwins Place, Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 
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WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS 


RE YOU SEARCHING for ways and means of infusing new power into the advertising 
presentation of your products ... for unusual and effective uses of color, photography, 
line drawings, air brush... or the effects that can be secured through the use of various 
media in combination? Or does your interest run to the various processes of printing . . . 
to the new trends in layout and design... to modern typographic treatments... or to 
the excellent printing papers available to advertisers to-day? 

You will find in WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS, a bi-monthly publication of 
fifteen years’ standing, an informative, helpful display of interesting examples reflecting 
the advertising of the day. As each issue adds a chapter to the record, it mirrors the 
changing styles even as the changes occur—keeps ever abreast of the ever-advancing 
parade of advertising. 

It has been well said that “the truest originality is that which adapts from the greatest 
number of sources.” We believe you will find WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS, 
with its fund of carefully chosen ideas and reproductions from current advertising, a 
distinct help in finding new departures and angles of attack upon your own advertising 
problems. 

WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS is not for sale. But your printer will, upon 
request, supply you with copies of this issue. Call him at once. Tell him you want 
““WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS FOR PRINTERS,” and No. 126, bearing the cover design shown 
at the right, will soon be on your desk. 

NOTE, MR. PRINTER: This insert, with copy exactly as above, will appear in 


the January issues of four advertising magazines. Your Westvaco Distrib- 
utor will supply you with copies of the current issue, No. 126, upon request. 


Copyright, 1940, by West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO e PHILADELPHIA ° SAN FRANCISCO 
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EACE, Good Will and 
Prosperity can prevail. It 
is the inherent right of men 
to expect and to have it so. 
We sincerely hope that you 
and yours Will enjoy this 


SUPERIOR right in full measure 
ENGRAVING throughout the New Year 


COMPANY . andthe many years to follow. 
CHICAGO 


Ws 
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ATF presents 
RW 14x20 Oiset 





ATF-Webendorfer 


LITTLE CHIE? () 


is a real offset press that will enable you to 
handle long or short runs of quality color 
and black and white work profitably. Its 
economical size is just right for the thou- 
sands of small printed jobs business uses 
every day that are unprofitable for larger 
equipment to reproduce. The Little Chief 
20 may be equipped with plate clamp for 
either punched or regular style plates... for 
standard size metal or thin metal plates in 
general use. In addition, you get the extra 
coverage and printing quality of a real 
offset press... at the same low cost of an 
ordinary duplicating machine. 

For Letterpress or Offset... Ask ATF! 
You should get the complete facts on Offset. 
The simplicity of this modern process with 
efficient ATF equipment, and how profit- 
ably it will fit your letterpress equipment, 
can be convincingly demonstrated. See it 
at your nearest ATF Branch or Dealer. There 
is no obligation except to learn how offset 
may help you get more business... and 
more profit from both letterpress and offset. 





LITTLE 
CHIEF 


(14x20) 
OFFSET 
PRESS 


Motored by Kimble 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Largest Sheet ; in. Feeder Capacity 
Smallest Sheet in. Delivery Capacity 
Printing Area 1336x19 in. Ink Distribution Rollers 
Plate Size 1534x2046x.012 in. 
16%x20x.065 in. Up to 5000 
Cut of Plate Cylinder in. Floor Space 41x57} in. 
Cut of Blanket Cylinder..... in. Drive Motor Horsepower 
Lightest Stock i i Pump Motor Horsepower 
Heaviest Stock in.—4- Net Weight 


Be sure to see this modern Business-getter at your 


nearest ATF Branch Office or your Dealer TODAY! 





AMERICAN TY Pe FOUNDERS 


OFFSET DIVISION e AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, 200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY e BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Typ= used: Stymie Family 
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THE TAYLOR REGISTERSCOPE 


Revolutionary - Simple - Accurate 
THE OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT IN ITS FIELD 






It shows all registering detail on the face of the form 
where it can be seen. 





Purchased after trial by many of America’s 
outstanding printers. 


TAYLOR MACHINE CoO. 


210 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 






























Guaranteed At the Editor Represented It In 





EQUIPMENT NEWS BULLETIN 


Excerpts from The Inland Printer, November 
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tical men . . . has UNUSUAL FEATURES ® Pica gage AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 
graduated, clicks to half-point positions ® The scale has 
large numerals ® Working top is convenient ... saw 
guard visor, unbreakable ® Batter plate; wheel guard. 
tool holder may be quickly removed ® Work holder is 
quick acting, etc.’ When you know the rest of the story 
you'll agree the TRIUMPH is “The Best-Engineered, Low- 
Priced Trimmer-saw Ever Built!” Ask your supplyman—or 
write direct for amazing low prices on bench or floor 
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models. 


i UP Saas, 
A Sin» Ln IS 


in Performance! 











= frame; knife PULLED, not pushed, through 
stock; binder friction adjustment accessible at side of cutter; 
positive brake and clutch; back-gauge lock takes up its own 
wear; controls conveniently grouped at operator's hand; 
safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats”; knife 
can be stopped or started at any point in its travel. Built in 39”, 
44” and 50” sizes; ask your C&P dealer for specifications. 








Amazingly 






Low Priced! 












Pa 






TRIUMPH EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 
507 South Fourth Street Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 










THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
RUSSELL THE FASTEST SELLING 
FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Position Onen Gor 
EXECUTIVE TYPE SALESMAN 


Manufacturer requires the services of someone 
who can sell printers. This person may be selling 
printers now or may be in the printing industry and look- 
ing for a connection like this. Executive ability, pleasing 
personality and good moral habits are necessary qualifi- 
cations. Job requires travelling from location in midwest. 
This is not a commission job. Send full details stating ex- 
perience, age, and inexpensive photograph if possible. All 
replies will be kept in strict confidence. Our employees 
know about this advertisement. Reply Box No. D404. 
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YOUR INK FORMULA 


A pharmacist making up a prescription has a 
relatively simple job in comparison with our job 
of ink formulation. True, he must be exacting 
and careful, but he follows a ready made order. 
We, on the other hand, start from scratch, but 
we must admit it isn’t so difficult. You see, years 
and years of knowing how have helped. Then 
our pride in maintaining our reputation for de- 
pendability in ink manufacture is another reason 
why you can’t go wrong on an F. & L. formula. 
May we prescribe for you? Our specimen book 
of inks formulated for fine letterpress printing | 
is available upon request. Write for it today! 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto, Canada 
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Unconditionally Guaranteed 


—“_ Correct 


Mechanically 


NOW 40% oiscoun 
Until Further Notice 
MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 


MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 


Immediate Delivery Can Be Made from Stock. 
Insist on Roberts. If Your Dealer Does Not 
Carry It in Stock, Order Direct from Factory. 


Quantity Discounts Quoted Upon Request 


We will allow 10% trade-in 
for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF —Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, 
THE Solid or Removable No. Slide 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 





694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











No. 2A... Four-Color Anilin 
Printer With Rewinder 


ANILIN ROTOGRAVURE 


Presses every production printer should investigate 


We manufacture anilin presses for all types of 
printing, either in combine or single units —also 
a complete line of rewinders, slitters, and em- 
bossers to be used in combination. @ Send for 
sample work and general information, specifying 
all products you are interested in producing. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY*WIS 












e e e stands for Insight 
The needs of the job 
Built into each KIMBLE 


Saves many a sob. 





















Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 



















5 O years ago, 


Francis McDonald Sinclair and Theodore S. 






Valentine founded our Company to render a 





service to the Graphic Arts such as they 






visualized in a rapidly growing industry. 







Through the years we have developed and 






expanded this service which is now avail- 






able throughout this country and many other 





parts of the world. Our nearest Branch is 





fully equipped to supply your requirements. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 
















INKS 
Home Office: 603-611 W. 129th St., New York, N.Y. 
Albany Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 
Baltimore Cleveland Kansas City New Orleans 
Birmingham Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia 
Boston Dayton Manila Seattle 
Charlotte Havana Nashville San Francisco 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


CONNECTICUT: 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
Hartford 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
ILLINOIS: 
Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago 
Z , ; - ec INDIANA: 
Patawite 9 Ib. Manifold is thin. It’s strong. It’s light. And the Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis 
ne ° ° LOUIS NA: 
fact that it is made on precision paper machines has resulted in United Paper Company, New Orleans 


: MARYLAND: 
a sheet of extra quality—a sheet whose clean smooth surface Hes Sime Wels Chiinte. 


2 - e Baltimore 
will print beautifully. MASSACHUSETTS: 
Stimpson & Co., Inc., Boston 
MINNESOTA: 
The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis 


NEW JERSEY: 


9 Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Newark 
NEW YORK: 
Herrmann Paper Co., Inc., 
New York City 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. New York City 


Miller & Wright Paper Co., 
g New York City 
OHIO: 
The Imperial Paper Company, 
Cincinnati 
r 2 The Alling & Cory Company 
Akron and Cleveland 


Paper Merchants, Inc., Toledo 


: ’ di ‘lable j } PENNSYLVANIA: 
Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is unwatermarked, ungiazed, and is available in canary, Whiting: Patterson Co., Philadelphia 


goldenrod, pink, green, blue, white. It is the ideal lightweight sheet for airmail Wileex-Waher-Fuslong Paper Co., 

stationery, carbon copy paper, folders, advertising broadsides, office forms, and un hahaa tig He Cee 

many other purposes. ; ; H. A. Whiteman & Company 
Ask the distributor in your territory or write us for the Patawite 9 lb. Manifold eaananane. 


booklet with full information. Zellerbach Paper Company 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 











K cistol, Pennsyl Vana 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e IIl WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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How FAST does 
San eagle fly? 






In these days of heavy competition, speed is a vital 
factor in printing production. You want freedom from 






press delays, inks that run smoothly and print bril- 
liantly as fast as the wheel will turn. Speed saves 
time, cuts down costs and increases profits. How 








much do you charge for an hour of press time? Use 





Eagle inks and save many of these hours. Write for 






our latest specimen books. 









EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Division: General Printing Ink Corporation 


ONE HUNDRED SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N.Y. 







Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cambridge, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Jersey City, N. J. 











3 ws, DO YoU KNOW HOW 
‘Ec «MUCH STATIC COSTS 
YOU PER YEAR? 





Here Is the One Sure Way to 





Get Rid of STATIC TROUBLES 






Static makes sheets stick together, slows you 
down — causes inaccurate register — requires 
slip-sheeting. But 16,000 installations prove 
that the CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEU- 
TRALIZER is the most effective way to end 
these costly annoyances. Consists of a simple 
power unit connected with inductor bars — 
easy to install, economical to operate (little 
more than an ordinary light bulb), approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Write us 
for complete details — now! . 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


Sole Sale Agents 
KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, INC. 
DOVER, N. H. NEW YORK 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ON PACIFIC COAST: H. W. Brintnall Co. 
IN CANADA: Harris Seybold Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 








ADIRONDACK BOND —W__~ 


—_—_—. for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street e New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 














=SINGDAHL BINDERY 
! Edition Book Binders 


: I “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 











| MU dy Ae 


Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 


Valuable-practical—shows how to save 
money — improve presswork. 


ee. KELLY:GO 











for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
Md WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
. Ae 








ROSBACK 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Per- 
forators, Hi-Pro Paper Drill, Gang 


Stitcher, and Vertical Perforators and 


Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 














°eWho’s the Printer?’’ 


\ Your cust 8? 1 will be the best 
, rooters for you when you print their busi- 
Nin = ness cards on Wiggins Book Form stock! 

« : Not that book form cards are so unusual 
|e nowadays — but it’s the perfectness that 













v= makes Wiggins Book Form stock stand out. 
Ask any of these paper card zipped from a tab with perfect 
merchants for samples, OF = odes will say, “Who's the printer?” 
‘ew York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co. 
Pi h 
Cincinnati ; 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper 
0. 
Grand Rapids 
Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 


Everybody who sees a Wiggins 
write » us direct, 
tts i, 
Chatfield & Woods Co The John B. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 1152 Fullerton Avenue 
re ICAGO 
is 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 
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@ ALWAYS READY... press with Bijur 
“metered” lubrication requires no time out 
for oiling . . . maintenance cut to a fraction 

. ; weeks of extra running-time gained. 
Bijur-lubricated bearings are protected dur- 
ing entire press life! Upkeep down— bigger 
output — better quality of printing — safer 
profit margin. It all pays! 


XS = ~- ' BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
i ee rr LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 


: A \ ® : 1374 
! ’ . 


The correct 


oil film " we | 
—— yor 


individual 
CHANDLER & PRICE Cylinder Press 


bearing... ; Sokol AUTOMATICALLY (700 LUBRICATION 
Gudomiadie d lly 


P ael he 


umben us, please, among those 


whe sincerely wish you well 
at this season. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in. 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. The success of a catalog depends upon its reception. 















The beauty, dignity and durability of BROCK and 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. RANKIN hard bindings give catalogs sales advantage 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION In the planning of a more effective catalog, our 
specialists will be glad to work closely with you in 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. requirements. There is no obligation, of course. 
CERCLA mechanical metal binding, 
and TALLY-HO, the new loose leaf 
binding are now a part of our exten- 
717 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO BROCK and RANKIN 
BOOKBINDING SPECIALISTS SINCE 1892 


as well as assurance of enthusiastic reception. 
making recommendations or a dummy to your specific 
Vv CERFLEX flexible plastic binding 
SWIGART PAPER CoO. ae ee 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

















TWO-COLOR - MAJOR 


5 
( “KPractical Touch System,’—Aardi MODERN MILLER | Smrux-vicn spec 
Ri eal Increases Operators’ ae AUTOMATICS CUTTER AND CREASER 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMERS 


An employer located in a Chi- —ymuller 
Z 
cago suburb writes: vane PRITTSBURGH, PANT al 


































“With Chicago so near, one 





would think it easy to get the 
kind! of operators we want, but 
we have found our best assurance 
is to choose men who learned by 
the Harding system. The last 








Circular on the ROUSE 
FREE VERTICAL MITERER 


tells how to cut 1000 mitersan hourdirect 












FOR Pt : e 
$9.25 THE three operators studied your from strip material. Witteteryeureepetedey- 
FULL COURSE = course.” H. B. ROUSE & co. 











cere 2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE INLAND PRINTER BOOK DEPT. se 




















: ; ==) ° 
tid Practical Hints on mG Jip- Off 
mem PRESSWORK =| | Ss 
By é. L. Sé. 7 ohes By H. B. COOPER 
A new low price—now ef- s . ad - $ 50 
fective. Solves your press , proofreading. Text in 1 
problems. 201 pages. narrative style. Price ‘ 
includes postage. Cloth Edition 
The Inland Printer « Chicago a The Inland Printer Co - Chicago 
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Why America’s Leading 


Printing Plants Furnish 
Their Employees 


Formula SBS-II 


Each day more and more printing plants 
are specifying FORMULA SBS-11, the 
modern industrial skin cleanser because: 


SBS-11 cleans safely, rapidly, thor- 
oughly. 
SBS-11 helps prevent skin irritation, 
dermatitis and infection. 
SBS-11 leaves hands smooth, soft, 
chap-free. 
SBS-11 costs less than 1¢ per worker 
per week. 
Write today for generous FREE TRIAL 
SUPPLY to Sugar Beet Products Co., 400 
Waller Street, Saginaw, Michigan. State 
number of employees. 


Formula SBS-II 


THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 


SSTTUMMANUQQUUNN00UUUUUONNANOQ0000000000000444QQQQ0000000EEUUUOOAAAAAAA TF 





Mechanize 
Your MITERING 


> Each stroke of the ma- 
chine cuts strip rule to 
length and makes one 
right and one left miter. 


» Machine miters either 
lead or brass rules up to 
24 point body. Four quick 
strokes make enough 
miters for one panel. 

» Perfect miters are essen- 
tial to quality printing. 
Poorly joined miters will 
spoil the finest job. 


p Cut makeup time and in- 
crease customer good will 
with the Amsco Vertical 
Power Miterer. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION. 


> Manufactured By q 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE CO. 
31-31 48th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
ie 


AMSCO VERTICAL 
POWER MITERER 




















Like a Christmas Gift... 


Planned with careful thought 
of the user... 


ALBEMARLE 


Combines the prime requisites 
of Blotting that is universally 
appreciated: 

1. Excellent Printing Qualities 


2. Maximum Absorbency 


Blotter-Copy /deas and Typography . . . for the asking. 
1") ‘Selling Blotters’ — Albemarle’s own publication for 
creative printers—can reach you regularly. Your 


name on a letterhead will start it coming your way. 


Mal 


PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S. A. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BLOTTING FOR OVER 50 YEARS 
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possible up to this time. 


412 N. 13th St. 


—AND NOW THE ELECTRIC EYE!! 


Are you equipped to handle your “‘spot sheeting” with the 
least “headache” and the lowest possible costs? BECK 
SHEETERS with electric eye equipment are here to release 
you from the costly penalties of human inefficiency. They 
are solving the problems of many of the large printers and 
converters all over the country, and are affording higher 
productions, and closer sheeting accuracies than has been 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 




















Philadelphia, Pa. 





for Shops @ for Offices 
"SPINNIT" ond neers 


hard power 
PAPER DRILL 


+ 
BALL-BEARING THRUST 


. 
CHIP DISPOSAL CHUTE 


12" = 18" TABLE 
, 





LASSCO " inc.* _socuesver. ew York 


Motor drive for above 





7— PAPER DRILL —_, 





ly hp 110 v 60 ¢ : 
\ % pil0v ye AC. $23 extra} 








GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


| Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
| 4024 Brandywine St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 











SHARE 


Your Christmas Giving 
With 
The Salvation Army 


ORG 





WRITE 


The Salvation Army 


Into 


Your Will 





With Monobloc, You'll Have A 
Merry Christmas: 


No Dropouts or 
Workups will mar 


your happiness 
or eat up your Za 
profits at any yy 


time in 1941 


140 Orange St., Providence, R. I. 














PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


Printing Estimating 
Course includes indi- 
vidualized coaching, 
three bound books, 
actual production rec- 
ords on composition, 
lock-up, make-ready, 
ink, running, and bind- 
ery operations. Bene- 
fits you get may lead 
to better job. Write 
today for compiete de- 
tails and easy method 
of paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 































Study FRANK H: YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 








Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail, Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-1240 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 



























AMERICANS 


first! 


. . means no 
regrets later on. 
Try them. Order today. 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 




































P ' It's a 
SALES-BOOSTER 







MID-STATES LABEL 
DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR 


12 pages of ideas, 24 de- 
signs, 864 combinations 


WRITE for FREE COPY 


MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER CO. 
2515 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 
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SEE this &xtre Feature” 
of the 


DIAMOND POWER 
PAPER C UTTER 





% 
New CHALLENGE Fluorescent 





In 1840 we wished you our first 
Merry Christmas == a hundred years 
later, we are privileged to do the same. 

As has been the case for more than 
100 years, Morrill has led the way. 
Anticipating the miraculous swing to 
COLOR, we prepared months in ad= 
vance; with the result that our eleven 
new Specialized Ink Manuals are 
available to help you meet the 
COLOR problems of 1941. 

Whether for book match covers or 
twenty-four sheet billboards; whether 
burlap bags or wrapping paper; 
whether corrugated boxes or the most 
beautiful magazine cover, Morrill has 
a line of Specialized Colors. 

It costs no more to use this new 
Specialized Color service. Let our 
representative tell you more about it. 


== It’s COLOR for 1941! 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y.’ 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - St.Louis - Fort 


Worth: Minneapolis: San Francisco: Los Angeles: Seattle 








Table Light and Tape Magnifier 


. magnifies the figures on the duplex tape 
indicator ... illuminates the table with a broad 
“daylight” beam—no dark spot at the cutting 
line. The large, powerful magnifier makes it 
easy to read the tape at any operating distance. 
Supplied for 110 volt, 60 cycle AC or 115 volt 
DC. Furnished with regular light bulb sockets 
for other currents. Available as extra equip- 
ment for new or old Diamond Cutters. 


Diamond Power Cutters are made in three 
sizes: 301, 34!, 36% inches. Check all of their 
amazing advantages—send for the free book. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Sales Office: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 50 Church Street, NEW YORK 


4 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Contains complete data and illus- 
trations of the Diamond Cutter 
with added details on the new 
Table Light and Tape Magnifier. 
Clip, sign, and mail this coupon 
at once! No obligation. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


J]. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all othe: 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximatel 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken 
Cash must accompany order. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 


PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print 2 gee pe on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-Pl COMPANY. S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 


-——— REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 


PRESSES: HOO D AND PLATENS: 


Two-celor Miehle 56- Miehle Verticals. 
Becton — FA LLCO “© and No. 2 
ingle color Miehles, HAS ellys. 
all sizes. 
Miehle Newspaper 
IT Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x {8 

















Babcock and Premiers. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- 


matic Unit. CUTTERS, ETC. Kluge and Miller 
. Power Cutters—all Units. 
NOTE: Feeders and standard makes. 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Stitchers Folders Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood- Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN st, Tel. Harrison 5643 











MEGILL’S = Spring Tongue 


Patent 


GAUGE PINS’ FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 50c set 
of 3. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


The Pioneer in 1870 











MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett's Schoo! 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems fo 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 
cost. Read “Etch Proofs” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
ines $1. 00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie ‘St. Chicago. 

















—— FOR SALE | 

1 MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESS 38x50; 1 Dexter Folder Auto- 
matic 35x48; 2 monotype keyboards and casters. Fine con- 

dition. Private Owner. Will Sacrifice. D 414 





BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SIX METAL — SORTS CABINETS at $5.90 each, A 
real bargain. D 396 


FOR og pl inch Oswego auto cutter; in first- class | con- 
dition. D 405 

















HELP WANTED 
PROOFREADER—Thoroughly experienced man or woman to 
take charge of proofreading department; must be capable 
of reading proof from first to final OK; plant 100 miles from 
Chicago; running 13 presses, including cylinders and platens; 
when answering state age, experience, whether married or 

single, and if union or non-union. D 408 











Long-established printing company needs experienced esti- 

mator of letterpress and offset printing. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, present earnings, references, ambitions, etc., 
in confidence. D 406. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 


PLANT EXECUTIVE above average available. Practical prtg. 

& lithograph supervisor with 20 yrs. exper. desires change. 
Wishes to contact progressive concern offering greater oppor- 
tunity. Will invest $1,000 if agreeable arrangement material- 
izes. Clean-cut, energetic, and capable in all depts. Please 
reply in confidence. D 362. 


PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Plant Foreman of 18 yrs. 

experience seeks permanent connection with established 
printing or publishing plant. Unusual executive ability and 
practical prtg. exper.; sales, estimating, produc. costs, ac- 
counting, handle help successfully, age 38. D401. 


EXECUTIVE—17 yrs. exp. bank and commercial printing. 
Sales or factory management. Wishes change. D 492, 

















A mbosb0 Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 














A wealth of information. 
An illustrated price list 
of Vandercookand Hack- 
er proving and premake- 
ready equipment. Every 
printer should have one. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 








MEGILL’S Double Grip 


Patent 


GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP... adjustable . . . used 


for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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Bindery 


FOREMAN OR WORKING FOREMAN—>5 yrs. experience in 
mechanical binding. A-1 references. Will go anywhere for 
permanent position. D 411. 


Composing Room 


HIGH-CLASS trade plant and job shop operator, exceptionally 
fast, accurate. Want steady sit. in modern shop; union. Fine L I T H oO R A P cI Y 
background of experience; competent printer, proper care of B 
machine. Age 35, married; go anywhere. D 385. _ 
LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE OPERATOR—Printer wants steady 
work in newspaper or job shop. 15 years’ experience, fast, - 
accurate and reliable. Age 35, married. Allen Cleaves, 1632 S. Winter Term starts 


14th Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


COMPOSITOR—LUDLOW Op.—11 yrs. exp. desires permanent JANUARY 6, 1941 

































































































































pos. Familiar publication and job work. D 410. 
a. Pressroom A. DAY and EVENING Classes 
PRESS ROOM FOREMAN—Practical, responsible, thorough ; ceaiiiiaiaaas 
. knowledge of color, halftone, production; work on cyl. and Day and Evening Complete and co: | ensive 
job cyl. presses. Want to use ability and experience to greater Classes of Letterpress twelve week courses in Camera 
advantage. Location secondary to co-operative environment. és ; P Work and Platemaking. Biever: 
D 409. eo ag er posts 7 Hand and tary black and white and simple 

RESSMAN—Experienced on Kluge, Rice an iller feeders. achine Composition, x ‘ 
oy Non-union. Wishes steady position anywhere in Pl d pr d color separation as well as ad 
Mid West. Write Chas. Messerly, 115 Cottage Grove Avenue, aten an ylinder vanced courses in color process 
Waterloo, Iowa. Presswork. photo-lithography, dot etching, 
OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- ere : 

press cylinders and job cylinders, Combined experience of ° 
ea er ee = 2a apiece tis Thorough training in offset press 
PRESSROO) DF Y—Thoroughly exper. offset and let- s ‘ 

terpress. Exceptional ability all branches of trade. D 407. _ operation in both black and 
= Wienatocone white and color. Practical work 














a ER—1 ot atateiians ; ae under competent instruciors. Low 
> tADER— =p. str : ion; any- ae 
PROOFREADER—long exp., wi istribute; nonunio & tuition rates, weekly payments 






















where. J. Dooley, % Gehring, 139-24 86th Rd., Jamaica, N. Y. 
=——S == — ad if desired. Write Harold E. 
Miscellaneous ak Sanger, Director, for further in- 
UNUSUALLY VERSATILE ARTIST—Record proves above . formation. 





average. Practical layout man and typographical director. 
Rubber plate engraver, lettering, design and retouching. Now 


employed as Art Director large printing firm. Want similar 
position offering greater opportunity or advertising manager Cc H I Cc A G oO Ss Cc y Q oO L 
of manufacturing plant. D 413. 
q or ean ee ee a Ae Sige : = oJ a 
Partnership Wanted of Printing and Lithography 
All around practical printer, 18 years’ exp. machine, floor, 
job presses, wants proposition to ‘‘buy in” and/or manage 610 S Federal, Room 712 Wabash 3107 
P ’ 


weekly. Prefer Mid West but will listen to what you offer. 
Must be profitable, established business. D 412. 


IS THIS YOUR COMPOSING ROOM? 


Your men can have comfortable work- 
ing conditions . . . like those shown in this 
Hamilton equipped composing room. 
Your men can have all needed materials 
within arm’s reach . . . to save costly 
minutes for you. Proper storage facil- 
ities for reserve supplies, cuts, and forms 
locked in chases speed up your produc- 

' — tion. Galley storage for type pages keeps 
your imposing surfaces clean for lock-up. 





















































You can have a Dividend-Paying Com- 
posing Room like this by careful selec- 
tion of equipment and planning of the 
arrangement. For helpful suggestions, 
send today for your copy of “How Your 
Composing Room Can Pay Dividends.” 
No obligation. 













HOW YOUR COMPOSING ROOM 
CAN PAY DIVIDENDS: 

This booklet contains a floor diagram and 

templates of composing room equipment to 








~; 


| Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wisconsin 1P-12-40 
l 


| Send by return mail my copy of "How Your Composing 
| Room Can Pay Dividends." 














RN drt Fy on A ptr Renee cee | simplify your layout problems . . . plus many 
ea Oe eter hd ae ane cae | helpful ideas on composing room arrange- 
oe alii he | ment. Your copy is free. 

| City CT EEL Ce ee Ee REO eee Rae | 

ES ESE Ea Ay eye on ATES CPR GER ES ASAT HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Buyers’ Guide 


A ready reference 


supply. 


Manutacturers: 


when buying is done! 


buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 


visibility at low cost, for here you reach influential buyers 


That clinches sales! See rates below. 








Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 








B. OF FEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 











Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 


















Books 


BOOKS of all publishers on advertising, 
art, color, photography, engraving, 
printing, offset, silk screen, journalism, 
sales, management, correspondence, etc., 
Trade magazines. Discounts. Lists free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34V N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 






















Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


















Calendars and Calendar Pads 











1941 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 
1%xl1 to 22x10%, in black and white, 
India tint, red and black, red and blue, 
brown and white, maroon and brown, 
reverse blue, fish pads, 3-months-at-a- 
glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for 
catalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING COM- 
PANY, 35 West 61st Street, Chicago, 
53-K Park Place, New York. 














Embossing Board 





Printed Business Forms and Envelopes 











Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes § to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 











CALENDAR PADS— BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CoO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 
























Matrices 














PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efe. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 














For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 


Paper Cutters 








Salesbooks, Autographic Register i 
Forms, Rotary Printed Manifold Books, 
One-Time Carbon Forms, Continuous 
Forms (flatpack or rolls), Envelopes, 
etc. We confine ourselves strictly to 
the printing trade. Get our wholesale 
prices. 

CONSUMERS P. AND P. COMPANY 

Newport, Kentucky 
(Across the river from Cincinnati) 








Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


Sales Books, Autographic Register 
Forms 


ALSO Manifold books, One Time Car- 

bon Forms. Send for catalog and 
wholesale prices. Accurate Sales Book 
Co., 623 N. 2nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 

book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 

















Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 





HANG - UP— locked to the fixtures. 
POW DERED—to be used in dispensers. 
BAR— medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


Steel Chases 
with oe inate eneere for 





Cle 


it: 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 














Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 


For SPEED and LOW COST— 

in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 
lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 

SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 

116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 


Commencement Invitations 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
engraved stationery. Samples with 


discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Decals & Silk Screen Displays 
PRINTERS & SALESMEN—Extra prof- 


its from silk screened Decals, Dis- 
plays, Banners. Colorart Co., Aurora, IIl1. 














































































Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, I]. 
























PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


Patent Attorneys 


FREE BOOK —‘“‘General Information 

Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50%. One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete plate making equipment for lithog- 
raphy and photo-engraving. Cameras, 
Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 














Typecast Cuts 


WRITE for free proof sheets of auto- 

mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 
all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver- 
montville, Michigan. 








Typefounders 


a CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
Y, the big type foundry of the 
wear. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, _~. 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


Varnishing and Lacquering 


CONTACT US when in need of Varnish- 
ing, Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut- 

ting. U. S. Finishing & Mfg. Co., 775 

West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 

















Wire 





Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1l1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. Die. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 
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SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 
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HELPED BUILD THIS 
VEW PLANT... MANY THANKS 


# 
” it 
tee all 
8, a 


PRESIDENT 


Routers are rolling out of this new daylight plant of glass and 
steel going to every corner of this broad land and to many parts 
of the world. 

In our 60th year with additional modern machine tools and 
more than twice the space, we can serve as never before. Many 
sincere thanks go to our twenty-five thousand friendly users. 

New literature on Hammond Products is now ready. We will 
gladly send it upon request. 

HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, Inc., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
1616 Douglas Ave. 





WINGS FOR WORDS 


The Story of Johann Gutenberg 
and His Invention of Printing 


This, the first popular book on Gutenberg’s life and times to appear in 
several decades, is at once a well-written, fascinating story and a note- 
worthy example of the best modern book design and production. The 
story, told in narrative form, is based upon 29 documents of Gutenberg’s 
day, many of them newly available. It paints a vivid and authentic 
picture of the ‘‘father of printing,’’ of the time in which he lived, and 
of his long struggle to invent movable types. 

Mr. McMurtrie, an outstanding authority on typography and the 
history of printing, designed this book. It is very handsomely illus- 
trated in two colors by Edward A. Wilson’s masterful drawings. 
WINGS FOR WORDS is a fitting contribution to the celebration of 
the 500th anniversary of printing, a volume every printing craftsman 
will take pleasure in reading and owning. 


An ideal Christmas present for business asso- Price, $ 
Ciates, customers, and your own children. Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











ANNOUNCEMENT .. . 


High Speed 
"Spot" Register 
For converters of Cellophane 
and paper products. 
Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Write for prospectus 
. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











A:. your bills for elec- 
tricity amounting to $50 
or more per month? Is 
the rate 2c or over per 
kilowatt-hour? Then a 
“Caterpillar” Diesel-Elec- 
tric Set will prove a money- 
saver that’s a money- 
maker. Whatever your 
set-up, you can adapt one 
of these compact, inde- 
pendent electric plants to 
the situation. . . . Connect 


it to your present wiring— 
and it will give you steady 
voltage for any load. Self- 
regulating. Exclusive fuel 
system — burns low-grade 
(cheap) Diesel fuels, in- 
cluding No. 3 furnace oil. 
A great advance toward 
lower electric costs! For 
regular or standby service. 
Sizes 13 to 90 kw. Coupon 
brings facts related to 
your power requirements. 


*Slightly more or less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 





CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Dept. IP-12, Peoria, Illinois 


| 

] I require about kw. per hour; or___ horsepower. 
| Please send details of "'Caterpillar'’ Diesel-Electric Sets. 
| 

| 
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BLUE BOY 


5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 
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6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 












For 


Banc-up 


Joss Ano 


Automatic 


tae) BLUED LIKE A CUN!” 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 


REAT 
NEWS 


TELL Important Buyers 
1—Facts They Want 
2—Where to Buy 
3—Who to Contact 
SELL More in 1941! 
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FOR Specialty Printers! 
Trade Service Firms! 
Printers’ Supplymen! 
Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Sales and Service! 
Specialty Paper Makers! 


ANNOUNCING 


The New (941 
PRINTERS’ 
TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


First Ever Published 
As Special Section of 


The Inland Printer 


To Meet Vital Needs 
in All Graphic Arts 






























Help Printers 
Buy-Sell-or Use 


NEEDED PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 


















RUSH Facts for Listing in this January Feature 


——— Press Time Is Close! Quick Action Is Imperative 


Watch for THE INLAND PRINTER—January 
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ORGANS 





For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 
vice, we have a proposition under 

which they can publish their own 


oe monthly, edited by William Feather. 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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WASH UP BOYS! WE'RE FINISHED AHEAD 


OF SCHEDULE! CROMWELL TYMPAN 
HELPS MAKE IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
IN EVERY PRESSROOM 











A Merry Christmas and 
A Happy Netw Vear 


To Printers Everywhere from 


The. CROMWELL PAPER Co. 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 











REMARKABLE SIMPLICITY — Intertype’s finger-flip change from one type to 
another, now obtainable on non-mixer as well as mixer machines, is the essence 
of simplicity. The only moving part is the pivoted reed rack unit, shown at the 
left, which responds in a flash to the feather-touch lever at the left of the key- 
board, shown at the top of this page. The keyboard rods move less than an inch. 


Finger-flip changes of type... an exclu- 
sive Intertype feature as now applied to non- 
mixer machines...saves up to fifteen seconds 
on every change from one type to another. 
This feature has never before been obtainable 


on any machine of non-mixer design. 


Many other features are available in the 
new Universal Intertype line of machines... 
(1) convertibility from one model into another, 
even from mixer into non-mixer or vice versa, 
to meet changing requirements; (2) only two 


basic models — mixer and non-mixer — with 6] 


available combinations of magazine equip- 
ment; (3) features for insuring highest-quality 
slugs; and (4) important auxiliary features, for 
extra dividends, including automatic quadding 


and centering, Intertype’s power-operated 


magazine shift, six-mold disk with automatic 
ejector blade changes, Mohr Intertype saw. 


Investigate and be prepared for future 


changes in your requirements. Standardize on 
Universal Intertypes! For further details about 
these machines write to Intertype, 360 Furman 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., or the nearest branch. 


VOGUE AND FUTURA FAMILIES 


PPIPPPPPPPPI DIP REECE RRRRRER 
Step Ahead with Universal Intertypes 





